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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[' is not difficult to find causes for the military revolt 


which broke out in Spain and Morocco over the week- 
end: but undoubtedly its most immediate occasion 
was the murder of Calvo Sotelo, the chosen leader 
of the reaction. Neither Fascism nor Monarchism 
are needed as explanations; General Franco is a 
Republican and a soldier, and his support is the army 


_ which has been persecuted for suppressing the 1934 revolt. 
| But General Franco’s rebellion is possibly the last attempt 


of the reaction to resist the victory of the revolutionary 
forees. Reports from Spain continue to be contradictory 
and obscure; but it is difficult to believe that, while 
the armed forces are divided, the attempt could succeed 
ina country where the masses of the population have 
nothing to gain and something to lose by the defeat of 
the Popular Front. The civil war may drag on but 
with a result which may confound all General Franco’s 
hopes: instead of checking the revolutionary advance it 
may carry it to the extreme. One of the first effects of the 
revolt was to produce a shift to the Left in the Govern- 
ment, and it is to the Socialist and Communist workers 
that arms have been distributed. If the Government 
wins by their loyalty and exertions, they will’ be the 
And it appears that victory is in 
The rebels still hold Morocco, Saragossa, 
Valladolid and Seville; they. have been defeated in 
Barcelona, and are about to march on Madrid from 
Burgos, According to some reports, their defeat is only 
but it seems likely that General 
Franco’s revolt, even though defeated, will have plunged 
‘ie into a prolonged period of violence and perhaps 
Tror, 


The New Straits Convention 

The signature at Montreux last Monday evening of a 
Straits Convention to replace the Lausanne Agreement 
of 1923 must be hailed, in these days of small results, as 
a notable event. It was the first international con- 
ference of a political character for the past three or four 
years which can be called a real success ; and the con- 
vention is, as the Japanese Delegate specifically recalled, 
the first international agreement signed by Japan since 
she left the League. The result has entirely justified 
the-method which Turkey adopted of seeking treaty 
revision by pacific means. It shows that revision by 
negotiation will work, and should encourage those who 
wish to make Article 19 of the Covenant of the League 
a reality, though Turkey refrained from invoking that 
Article in the present instance owing to the position of 
Japan as a non-member State. Turkish troops reoccupied 
the Straits area on the morning after the signature. 
This act was technically irregular, since none of the 
parties had ratified and Italy, having refused to appear 
at Montreux, had not even signed. But nobody is 
likely to cavil at this anticipation of the results of the 
agreement. 

* * * * 

The Private Manufacture of Arms 

More than usual interest will be taken in the fate of the 
Bill which passed the French Chamber by a large majority 
at the end of last: week for the nationalisation of the 
French armament industry. The decision of principle is 
clearly the beginning, not the end, of the difficulties of 
its application—difficulties which the British Government 
have always professed to find insuperable when a similar 
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measure has been urged on them. M. Daladier, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, foreshadowed the total nationalisation of 
concerns exclusively employed in armaments manufacture 
(there are said to be no such firms in this country) and a 
partial nationalisation of concerns partly so employed, 
with compensation in all cases. It is an open secret that 
one of the driving forces behind the measure is M. 
Jouhaux, the influential secretary of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. The Comité des Forges, which is 
always credited with a sinister capacity for pulling the 
strings of French politics, has not yet shown its hand. 
is perhaps biding its time until M. Blum’s Government 
has lost something of the charm of novelty. Meanwhile, 
the Report of the Royal Commission which has been 
investigating the problem in this country must be due 
soon. When it appears, the Government will certainly 
not be allowed to forget the issue. 
* * * * 
Defence and Policy 
In the House of Commons on Monday, Sir Thomas 
Inskip, Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, gave 
much interesting information on the progress of our 
rearmament programme. Existing munitions factories 
were working to capacity and 52 new firms had been 
offered contracts; seven-eighths of total requirements 
in shells and cartridge cases were fulfilled; the quality 
of aeroplanes had been amazingly improved ; 
supply of machine-tools was satisfactory. But Sir 
Thomas said little that could be properly interpreted as 
concerned with the co-ordination of defence,—that is, the 
directing of all three services to a common and con- 
sidered end. He pointed out that, while the Navy and 
Air programmes were well advanced, the Army, relatively, 
lagged behind ; and Sir Archibald Sinclair very properly 
replied that so far there is no indication of what function 
the Army is to have in the war which presumably must 
be foreseen. It might be thought, indeed, that a Govern- 
ment which officially has no enemies could not prepare 
for any particular war; but the debate, especially after 
Mr. Churchill’s intervention, and Sir Thomas’ sinister 
references to “the enemy,” made it perfectly clear 
against whom, in fact, our armaments are directed. 
* * * * 
Unemployment Assistance 
The Government is well on its way to carrying through 
the new Unemployment Assistance Regulations. Opening 
the debate in the House on Tuesday, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
the Minister of Labour, rightly emphasised that the 
Regulations preserved the principle of the 1934 Act 
and of the Regulations suspended last year. Indeed, 
there is little doubt that, so long as the Means Test is 
preserved, the new Regulations offer the most generous 
and flexible method of establishing a unified adminis- 
tration of unemployment relief. Both Government and 
Opposition are justified in claiming that the Regulations 
themselves are an inevitable result of the Means Test : 
and it is difficult, this time, to show that the principle 
has been applied unjustly or harshly. But even justice 
and efficiency can cause suffering; and perhaps the 
most unfortunate aspect of the Regulations is that, 
while increasing allowances in 200,000 cases, they reduce 
them in an unspecified number, which will be drawn 
Jargely from the poorest and most depressed areas. 
* * “ * 
The Iron and Steel Industry 
The conscientiousness of the Government in applying 
the Means Test sometimes contrasts strangely with its 
gencrosity in granting subsidies and measures of protec- 
tion. The iron and steel industry has, among other 
industries, received generous protection which can only 
be justified on grounds of national interest. The Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship 
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of Lord May, has been instructed “to cxamine from 
present position of the iron and steel industry ang t and 
report, with due regard to the national interest, am seem 
the general lines of future development.” We hope thy utilis 
the Committee will consider the information which ha fie that 
come to light concerning the obstruction offered by theme as 2 
British Iron and Steel Federation to the establishment af the I 
a new basic Bessemer steel plant at Jarrow. In that cay posit: 
the national interest appears to have suffered considerahy fe _ itself 
Indeed, it is almost inevitable that, without clin of th 
It supervision, an industry with a national monopcly je V8 ‘ 
protected not only by the Government but by its agnes Polis 
ments with the International Steel Cartel, should ae 88al" 
its own interests above those of the State. possi 
, ok * * * ; the } 
nevel 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Foes has 1 
When Mr. Lemke of North Dakota was nominated yf but 
presidential candidate of the new inflationist Union Party & 
it was assumed that he would have the definite support ¢ 
Father Coughlin. But the radio priest has now joined The 
Dr. Townsend of the $200-a-month pension plan, which) Tr 
formerly denounced as crazy, while Townsend and his 
lieutenants say they have no intention of losing wiih Hert 
Lemke. The Townsendites have been holding in Cleve with 
land a great convention before which many speakey In S 
have advocated mutually destructive nostrums, ),— 
the _— wes : Pe Ital 
ownsend does not lead a political party but is organisin & , 
pressure upon candidates for the purpose of creating if ally 
pledged block in Congress. Although the Townseni & soil. 
crowd is mainly anti-Catholic, this movement is mor with 
dangerous to Mr. Roosevelt than is the Lemke thin relu 
party, which can make little headway even in the Wet, — ™" 
Meanwhile the Federal Government is pouring relief funds of t 
into the drought-devastated States, and is proposing to of 
purchase 4,000,000 acres in the North-West for conve- with 
sion into pasture. The devastation is so far not nearly G 
so extensive as it was in the great drought of 1934, bi & has 
the general outlook throughout the farming States i § - 
extremely grave. of t 
* & * has 
wha 
Far Eastern Prospects the 
The news from the Far East leaves as usual much room § of r 
for speculation. In China the danger of civil war onaf pas 
large scale between Nanking and Canton, which existed F wit! 
a fortnight ago, seems to have been averted for th® 
present, though negotiations between the two goven— He: 
ments have not yet reached any definite conclusion. hf 5 
Japan the ringleaders of the military mutiny of Februar f to | 
have at length been executed, and martial law in thf Ass 
capital came to an end last week. The moral effect ofthe tha 
mutiny had unquestionably been to slow down thf tim 
tempo of Japanese pressure to detach the northern po-— wa: 
vinces of China proper from the Nanking Government. — civ: 
But Japan has certainly not relinquished her designs 1 — of 
Northern China; and the breach made in the Maritime fF ove 
Customs organisation, on Japanese instigation, by thf pra 
quasi-autonomous authorities in Hupei is a grave threat use 
both to Chinese and to foreign financial interests. The pre 
liquidation of the trouble at home may well be a preludt thr 
to a further attempt on the part of Japan to break dom co- 
the passive resistance which is the sole weapon of tk he: 
Chinese. th 
* * * ¥ wi 
The Danzig Constitution 2 
Herr Greiser, the President of the Danzig Senate, & +a 
allowed exactly a fortnight to clapse after his demonstt™F 
tion at Geneva before carrying out his threat. 1 rm 
July 18th the Danzig Government promulgated ne¥ In 
“security decrees,” which inter alia enable the political ne 
police to take offenders into ‘“‘ preventive custody ” fot ne 





three months without trial and disqualify the courts 
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from examining Or revising such measures. The manner 
and time of the promulgation are both ominous. It 
seems only too probable that the interval has been 
utilised for negotiations with the Polish Government, and 


| that the latter, in return for compensation elsewhere, 


has agreed to turn a blind eye on these infringements of 
the Danzig constitution. If this surmise be correct, the 

ition of the High Commissioner and of the League 
itself will be more than difficult. The League guarantee 
of the Danzig constitution had a twofold purpose. It 
was designed to guarantee the liberties of Danzig against 
Polish interference, and to protect Polish rights in Danzig 

inst the obstructiveness of Danzig politicians. The 
possibility of upholding the Danzig constitution against 


| the joint will of the Polish and Danzig governments was 
> never contemplated ; and if that is the situation which 
| has now arisen, the League Council will have no option 
' but to reconsider its attitude. 


* * * * 


| The German Church Dispute 


The past week has once more demonstrated the vitality 
and independence of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
Herr Hitler may well envy his fellow-dictators the ease 
with which they have disposed of the religious problem. 
In Soviet Russia, the Orthodox Church has been slowly 
strangled without striking a single effective blow. In 
Italy, Signor Mussolini made the Vatican his faithful 
ally by the nominal cession of a few acres of Roman 
soil. In Germany, the totalitarian State is still-at grips 
with the so-called Confessional Movement, which stoutly 


' yefuses to make the Lutheran Church the obedient hand- 


maid of the National Socialist Party. The sham nature 


| of the compromise represented by the recent appointment + 


of a Reich Church Committee is shown by the promptitude 
with which that Committee has made its peace with the 
“German” Christians. The Reich Church Ministry 
has now formally ordered the Confessional Administra- 
tion to renounce its claim. to be the central authority 
of the German Evangelical Church. The Administration 
has refused to comply. It will be interesting to watch 
what happens next. Herr Hitler will hardly want, on 
the eve of the Olympic Games, to provoke a recrudescence 
of religious strife, or to add to the number of bishops and 
pastors already suffering various forms of imprisonment 
without trial. 
* * * * 

Health Centres 

Sir Farquhar Buzzard, the new Physician-in-Ordinary 
to the King, on Tuesday gave to the British Medical 
Association at Oxford a presidential address of more 
than ordinary interest. He said that at the present 
time the campaign against disease in this country was 
wasteful and badly organised. The growth of national, 
civic and -municipal institutions has proviced a variety 
of health and medical services which in many cases 
overlap and duplicate each other, while the general 
practitioner is unable to apply his services in the most 
useful and economical manner. As a solution to the 
problem, Sir Farquhar advocated the establishment 
throughout the country of health centres which should 
co-ordinate all the preservative, creative and preventive 
health services in their areas. The advantage to 
the general practitioner of working in conjunction 
with such an institution is clear, and it is only through 
such centres that proper attention can be given to that 
aspect of medical work which offers the greatest possi- 
bility of advancing the general health of the country— 
the detection and care of small variations from normal 
health which usually do not demand medical attention. 
In addition, such centres would offer invaluable oppor- 
tunities for the research work which at present is gravely 
neglected, 


The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—Mr. Ernest 
Brown’s speech in introducing the Unemployment 
Regulations was a remarkable feat of physical endurance. 
For nearly two hours he battled with interruptions as 
noisy and bitter as any that a National Government 
candidate has to face, even in a hotly contested industrial 
constituency at a by-election. Mr. Brown was quite 
unruffled by it, and throughout he gave no sign of 
exhaustion or ill temper. Another man with a less 
combative temperament would no doubt have been 
more conciliatory. Lord Rusheliffe, for instance. if 
he were still Minister of Labour, would probably have 
been able to explain the regulations without any uproar 
at all. But Mr. Brown lacks the persuasive gifts. He 
does, however, make up for them by inexhaustible industry 
and a thorough grasp of detail, both of which he displayed 
to a remarkable degree in his speech. 
* * * * 


Of the Opposition contributions I thought that of 
Mr. Graham White easily the best. Speaking without 
a note and with deep knowledge of the practical workings 
of the Means Test, he made an attack on the regulations 
all the more effective because it was so quiet and 
restrained. Back benchers on the Government side 
when they spoke were subjected to a great deal of heckling, 
but they stood up to it really well. It is impossible, 
of course, to say, until the regulations are working, to 
what extent they will operate liberally and fairly, but 
there is a general feeling among Government Members 
that they do afford a trench in which they can take their 
stand. This impression was strengthened by Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s speech which contained some valuable ammuni- 
tion for use against the Socialists, particularly with 
regard to the scales of relief administered by the London 


County Council. 
* * * * 


The Minister for Co-ordinating Defence was not at 
his best in the debates on the Supplementary Estimates 
for Defence on Monday afternoon. What the House 
required was a detailed and dispassionate survey of the 
work of the departments and an account of the special 
measures that were being taken to organise the country 
to meet the threat of war. Members grew rather restless 
when he spent so much time on niggling points, and 
then broke off to make an attack on the Labour Party’s 
unhelpful attitude to recruiting. His onslaught on the 
Opposition was regarded as particularly unfortunate 
at that particular moment, seeing that they had not 
then even deployed their arguments, and there had 
been little indication, apart from a foolish speech in the 
country by Mr. Attlee, of what line they intended to 
take. There is a general feeling in the House that 
greater efforts ought to be made to induce in the 
Labour Party a spirit of co-operation in the matter of 


defence. 
x * * x 


Mr. Churchill delivered one of his oblique attacks on the 
Government which fell very flat. There is no doubt 
that he is very genuinely alarmed at the condition of 
our defences, that he has a wealth of expert knowledge 
at his disposal and that he is concentrating the whole 
resources of his brilliant mind upon the problem. But 
he spoils much of the effect of nis constructive criticism 
by his attempt, at the same time, personally to disparage 
the heads of the Government. He can never resist 
the temptation to raise a laugh at the expense of Mr. 
Baldwin or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. In consequence 
there is a disposition to regard, quite wrongly, his efforts 
to stimulate the Government to further action as being 
part of the old game to discredit the National Government 
and encompass its destruction. 
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jigs seek peace and ensue it is the basic principle 
of British foreign policy. Any tendency which 
this fact may engender towards national self-applause 
or gestures of moral superiority over less enlightened 
peoples will, however, quickly be checked by two 
reflections. In the first place, the explanation—or 
at any rate one amply sufficient explanation—is .as 
simple as the fact itself. There is no British ambition 
which could be realised, and no British interest which 
could be served, by the most successful or least costly 
of wars. Indulgence in the dangerous pleasures of 
economic self-sufficiency has not altered the fact that 
Great Britain, far more than any other country in 
the world, is dependent for her well-being on inter- 
national trade, of which peace and goodwill among 
the nations is an indispensable condition. Secondly, 
there is the sobering shadow of our enormous and 
growing armaments bill. Armaments are, however 
little we may like to face the fact, made to be used; 
and Mr. Eden in his garden-party speech last Saturday 
seized the occasion to insist, in terms which had 
cvidently been well meditated, that there is nothing 
self-denying about our pacificism. ‘* Nobody should 
imagine,” he said, ** because we in Great Britain wish 
passionately for peace, that that fact presents an 
opportunity for inducing us to abandon direct and 
vital British interests as the price of peace.”” The issue 
must be faced. Recent events have rendered obsolete 
the formula which has in the past so often saved 
us from the necessity of clear thinking—the assertion 
that we are ready to fight for “ collective security ” 
or for the League of Nations. It is now plain that 
that readiness, in so far as it exists, both in this 
and in other countries, is so hedged about with 
reservations, conditions and restrictions as to be an 
altogether unreliable touchstone of policy in moments 
of crisis. 

During the next few weeks prominent public men, 
representing different political parties or no party at 
all, will state in the columns of The Spectator their 
views on the question what, in the last resort, Britain 
should fight for. But before looking into the future 
and examining the ideals of British policy advocated 
by various shades of contemporary opinion, it may 
be fitting to pause and consider what British policy 
has been during the past few months, and what it is 
at the present moment. What are the “ direct and 
vital British interests ” which the Government, whose 
spokesman Mr. Eden is, are prepared to defend even 
at the cost of peace ? 

It is common ground for all except the pacifists— 
whose increasing influence in this country is a note- 
worthy phenomenon—that defence of British terri- 
tory, including the areas under British mandate, is 
such an interest. This admission will carry us a good 
deal further than appears at first sight. Naval and 
military opinion is presumably as emphatic as ever 
on the necessity of the Suez Canal for our communica- 
tions, if our oversea possessions are to be defended ; 
and our vital interests therefore comprise both the 
independence and integrity of Egypt and the freedom 
of the Mediterranean. The Egyptian treaty negotia- 


ticns, which are still in progress, give reason to hope 
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that the first of these interests will soon be secur 
on a permanent basis, and that the intermitte; 
friction of the last fifteen years, due to the anomaloy 
nature of our position in Egypt, will be finaly 
removed. The second of these interests—the freedon 
of the Mediterranean—was perhaps the one which 
Mr. Eden had more particularly in mind when }y 
spoke last Saturday. One of the many unhappy 
legacies of the defeat of Abyssinia and the League by 
Signor Mussolini was a marked decline in British 
prestige in the Eastern Mediterranean. Mr. Eden’ 
firm declaration at Geneva that the naval unde. 
takings, given by Great Britain in the sanctions period 
to Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, still remain in 
foree did something to mitigate the impression that 
Great Britain must in future take second place as 4 
Mediterranean power. His words on Saturday wil 
no doubt be carefully noted in the same quarter, 
Meanwhile, it may be observed that the agreement 
signed last Monday at Montreux relieves us of one 
specific commitment in the Mediterranean—the obli- 
gation, shared with the other signatories of the 1923 
Convention, to keep open the Straits. That is 
certainly not, in the twentieth century, an interest 
worth preserving if peace is at stake. 

So far, the present Government’s conception of 
British interests worth fighting for is straightforward 
enough, and even those who disagree with it have 
no doubt what it is. But when we turn to the European 
situation, all is confusion. The failure of the Dis- 
armament Conference with its inevitable consequence, 
the rearmament of Germany, seems to have struck 
British statesmanship with a paralysis from which 
it has not yet recovered. When Herr Hitler repudiated 
the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, the 
British Government first dispatched Sir John Simon 
to Berlin for a friendly conversation, then sent 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon to Stresa and 
Geneva to condemn Germany’s action and drop a 
broad hint of sanctions next time, and_ finally 
concluded the Anglo-German Naval Agreement— 
all this within three months. Nor have the present 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs been innocent of the same diversity of voices. 
Mr. Eden has in the past done lip-service to M. 
Litvinov’s formula of the indivisibility of peace. 
Abyssinia was the answer. Mr. Baldwin found one of his 
happy and telling phrases when he spoke of the 
British frontier on the Rhine. The answer came on 
March 7th, when the British Government showed 
that they scarcely took even an academic interest 
in the demilitarised zone on the west bank of the 
Rhine. Successive British Ministers have declared 
that any threat to the Low Countries and Northem 
France is a threat to Britain herself. Here there is 
and can be no answer. Here, at any rate, we reach 
the minimum definition, sanctioned by the tradition 
of two centuries, of those “ direct and vital British 
interests in Europe” which the present British 
Government—and indeed any British Government— 
must defend by force of arms. This, too, may have 
been in Mr. Eden’s mind when he spoke on Saturday. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the policy for which 
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Great Britain stands in Europe at the present moment 
is Locarno, minus the demilitarised zone, and 
negotiations with Germany, in Mr. Eden’s words, 
“on terms of complete equality.” The full-dress 
meeting of British, French and Belgian Ministers 
which, as these lines are being written, is about to 
assemble in London, has—we are officially given to 


understand—for its main purpose to make arrange- 


ments for a five-Power Conference in September. 
If it achieves this purpose, and refrains from com- 
mitting itself to one of those embarrassed communiqués 
which leave the world to speculate what the British 
Government really wants, it will have made a modest 
contribution to the clarification of British foreign policy. 


A NUTRITION POLICY 


N recent issues we have frecuently drawn attention 
to the problem of nutrition ; and the results of 
enquiries by scientists, such as Sir John Orr, by 
Medical Officers of Health, such as Dr. M’Gonigle, 
and a recent debate in Parliament have combined to 
emphasise the pressing importance of the subject. 
But perhaps no statement of the problem yet made 
deserves more attention than the Interim Report, 
published today, of the Mixed Committee on the 
Problem of Nutrition appointed by the League of 
Nations. In language intelligible to everyman it 
summarises the results of scientifie research in the 
last 80 years, the information collected and analysed 
by its scientific and technical experts, and the con- 
clusions which the committee has been able to make. 
The economic aspect of the problem is also discussed, 
though only briefly; yet in these 97 pages the com- 
mittee has presented an irrefutable case for a national 
and international nutrition policy whose results, if it 
were carried out, would be little short of revolutionary. 
For the report is directed, through the League of 
Nations, to the Governments of the world; if they 
do not choose to adopt its recommendations, it is 
because the world is too concerned with self-destruc- 
tion to be able to recognise the proper solution for 
some of its most serious problems. 

The basis for the report is provided by the scientific 
discoveries which, in the last 30 years, have estab- 
lished the connexion between deficiencies in diet 
and deficiencies in health. ‘* Malnutrition is manifest 
in the presence of rickets, scurvy, poor musculature, 
teeth of poor structure, anaemia, chronic fatigue, 
poor condition of the skin and subnormal growth 
and weight” ; and it is believed that much general 
ill-health is also attributable to ill-feeding. Dr. 
M’Gonigle, in his recent book, Poverty and Public 
Health, has shown how far this is true in Great 
Britain; Sir John Orr that ten per cent. of the 
population lives on a diet which is lacking in every 
constituent necessary to health. The report gives 
other evidence. In 1933, among children in London 
schools, between 60 per cent. and 90 per cent. were 
suffering from various diseases known to come from 
malnutrition ; in the poor quarters of Paris 20-30 
per cent. of the children are undernourished, in 
certain parts of Poland 25 per cent., and seven 
per cent. threatened with tuberculosis ; in 1933, in 
the U.S.A., according to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
seven and a half million children were undernourished; 
in 1917 nearly all the negro children in New York 
were suffering from rickets. These figures are 
merely illustrations from the evidence which has 
led the committee to the “suspicion that a large 
part, possibly the greater part, of humanity may be 
ill fed or underfed.” 


That suspicion is indeed well-founded; it may 
offer some explanation why much of human life is 
cruel, diseased and ugly. But the same enquiries 
which have exposed this condition may also be 
used to cure it. For the diseases and physical de- 
ficiencies due to malnutrition ‘are known to be 
caused by a lack of certain foods which have been 
classed as “‘ protective foods ” because they contain 
the chemical elements necessary if ill-health is to be 
avoided. They are eggs, fresh vegetables, cheese, 
butter, fruit and, above all, milk, which is unique 
in the degree to which it unites all the constituents 
necessary to health. And especially these foods 
are necessary to children and to mothers; for it is 
in childhood and the pre-natal period that lack of a 
proper and sufficient diet produces its worst effects. 
It is by ensuring an adequate supply of the protective 
foods, especially milk, to all children and pregnant 
and nursing mothers that we can avoid a vast amount 
of preventable disease and produce a nation which 
shall be vigorous and healthy. 

With this knowledge it would be possible to carry 
out a nutrition policy for the nation. Equally, 
it is impossible to do so as long as we and other coun- 
tries pursue our present agricultural policies. The 
recent debate in the House of Commons emphasised 
the pitiful inconsistency between the Government’s 
pious hopes of improved nutrition and its policy of 
agricultural protection. For the conditions for 
carrying out an adequate nutrition policy are a large 
increase in domestic production of fresh foods, 
milk, eggs and vegetables, dependence on imports 
for other foods, such as wheat, sugar, and meat, 
an increase in international trade, and a_ large 
addition to the consuming power of the poor. It must 
be noticed that such a policy is to the interest as 
much of the farmer as of the consumer; and that, 
in fact, the creation of an agricultural economy 
devoted to the production of fresh foods is, for the 
Western industrial countries, the only sane method of 
achieving agricultural prosperity. Such an economy, 
however, demands a standard of life which allows 
everyone to buy and consume its products: the 
problem of malnutrition, like that of agriculture, is 
finally a problem of poverty. Both problems must 
remain unsolved so long as Governments, our own 
included, continue to hold the fantastic belief that the 
world’s evils are due to over-production. There is, 
as the report points out, no doubt that agriculture 
is capable of that vast increase in production 
which is necessary if the nutrition policy is to be 
realised. And from such a policy we can expect health, 
sanity and peace: the policy of scarcity, which we 
and all other countries are now following, promises 
us only poverty, ill-health and war. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ING EDWARD is in no need of reassurances as to 
the affection of his people, or of the kindred 
feeling towards his Majesty that is shared by all 
the world. But none the less gratifying has been the 
universal expression of thankfulness aroused by the 
incident on Constitution Hill. The affair still remains to be 
elucidated, and, no doubt because it was a matter of a 
few seconds only, we have had a conflict of testimony 
among reputed eye-witnesses which produces “a kind 
of uproar in the head,” as Miss Sackville-West says of 
the contemporary accounts of an event in the career of 
St. Joan. London, by the by, is not alone in this 
respect. Let anyone try to make up a decent minimum 
of agreement upon the Spanish civil war. There are 
no facts in Spain. 
* * * * 

There can be no doubt at all of the most significant 
utterance in Parliament this week. It was the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s acknowledgement that there is no 
reason to regard Mr. Churchill’s oft-repeated estimate of 
German rearmament as excessive. His figure is 
£800,000,000 for the current year, or £1,500,000,000 for 
the past three years. In other words, the Reich is spend- 
ing an annual sum certainly not less than the combined 
arms budgets of three other Great Powers. Consider 
what this admission by the Government does for Mr. 
Churchill and his standing in the country. For two years 
or so he has stated and restated his case in a manner 
that makes a notable contrast to the recklessness of his 
assault on the India Bill. He has been consistently 
powerful and brilliant, and now the Cabinet confesses 
that he is accurate. We cannot minimise the importance 
of this development, and I will make my own guess that 
it marks the opening of a decisive new stage. Since the 
critical date in March the importance of Mr. Churchill 
has steadily increased. Hitherto he has been looked upon 
as, in the greater matters, unlucky. Who would care to 
assert that this will count against him tomorrow ? 

* * * * 

But the stars, after all, may not be in favour of Mr. 
Churchill. If there is one assumption made on all 
sides of our politics today it is that the National Govern- 
ment is immovable, no alternative being in anywise 
discernible. England, however, without an alternative 
Government has always been spoken of as unimaginable, 
and I suggest that it might be well to face the possibility 
that within the next two or three years the country 
may be driven by events to make a Coalition of the Left 
and Left-Centre. We have, needless to say, to pre- 
suppose a Popular Front, and if so, why not take for 
granted that such an alternative Government could at 
least compare in ability with the Baldwin Cabinet? I 
throw in a few names: Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Noel Baker, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Sir Arthur Salter, Sir 
Josiah Stamp. There would, of course, be strong 
support for Mr. Lloyd George as Lord President, and 
no doubt Lord Lothian would have his backers. The 
net would have to be thrown well beyond the circle of 
men now in politics, and new peerages would be 
inescapable. 

* * * * 

The lamentable exhibition in the House on the day of 
the Means Test debate afforded the best argument we 
have had this year for a drastic reform in procedure. I can 
see no justification for keeping up the old practice in 
shaping administrative policy of this important kind. 
The new rules, of course, were already common property, 
but the Minister of Labour was resolved to cover the 
field, and being Mr. Ernest Brown he could not refrain 


from provoking the Labour Party at every tum of his 
able speech. Mr. Brown knew what he was in for, and 
the House got what it expected ; but this does not alte 
the fact that an opportunity for a debate on essentials Wa 
largely missed. The occasion was properly one fy 
exposition and reasoned attack and defence. As thing 
fell out, one came away with a reinforced conviction thy 
parliamentary method must be changed or else thy 
Mother of Parliaments, like so many of her offspring, yj 
be lost. The Scottish Members, by. the by, have not, 
little to say on this head. They tried a meritorigy 
experiment on their own account last week by means ¢ 
a self-imposed fifteen-minutes limit, and what happened} 
The Front Bench was not responsive, and the newspapes 
rewarded them by giving a meagre report of their day, 
* s * * 


I am interested in the announcement, following the 
appointment of a receiver, that Mudie’s Library js ty 
continue its service. This is the oldest institution of 
the kind. Victorian London knew its founder in private 
life as the earnest lay minister of a little mission chapel 
near Victoria Station. Hence nobody was surprised 
that C. E. Mudie should insist upon keeping the wor 
“select ” in the title of his library. It meant, of course, 
a limitation that could not be kept up against modem 
competition. London today is remarkably well supplied 
with library facilities, but curiously enough in the 
organisation of a distributing system it is a long way 
behind other great cities I could name—New York for 
one. I have often wondered at this, and particularly 
at the failure of the larger companies to provide them. 
selves with additional offices of call. Here, for instance, 
is Charing Cross, the centre of what is, I suppose, the 
most numerous class of professional and office workers 
in the world, nearly all of them potential subscribers. 
And yet nowhere within easy reach of Nelson’s colum 
is there a branch library where one can see the new 
books and leave one’s order for the day. 

* * * * 


The Poet Laureate’s memory was at fault in the matter 
of Thomas Carlyle’s penmanship when he awarded the 
Galsworthy prizes for handwriting to London boys and 
girls at the County Hall. Mr. Masefield told a story about 
a printer who fled from Edinburgh to escape Carlyle’s 
manuscript and then had the ill luck of having to handle 
more of it in London. But there was hardly a man of 
letters during last century who wrote a more distin 
guished hand than Carlyle, Froude, who notes that he 
altered it in later life, lays emphasis upon the beauty 
and clearness of the earlier script. The letters preserved 
in the house at Ecclefechan are all a pleasure to the eye 

* * * * 


Mr. Angus Watson’s question as to what I meant by 
** American mechanism ” at the Group meeting is very 
simply answered. It is an American rather than an 
English practice to furnish the Press at a meeting of 
this kind with typed copies of the speeches. In such 
circumstances they must be lacking in spontaneity. A 
correspondent last week accused me of “ sickening national 
snobbishness ” for making mention of this difference. 

* * * * 

I learn that the disappointment over the ‘ Queen Mary’ 
which since the first return voyage has found expression 
in the Press, is not reflected in the considered view of 
the responsible authorities. They are confident of 
removing the two recognised defects—the turbines and 
the shower of grime from which the tourist passengers 
have suffered. Wait, they say, till September for 
positive records. SEJANUS. 
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ITALY AFTER THE WAR: 


I. PUBLIC OPINION 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


[This is the first of a short series of articles by a Special Correspondent who has recently visited Italy on 


behalf of Tue Spectator. 


HAD fair reason to think my fellow traveller a 

Frenchman. As our train laboured over the 
Simplon he cursed its inadequate engine in fluent French 
in the intervals of abusing the French Government 
and all its works. But when, in his own strain, I animad- 
verted against the British Government’s handling of the 
Abyssinian mess he by no means agreed. I gathered 
that he had quite a good opinion of Mr. Eden; that 


> our Government, though wrong about sanctions, had not 
> done too badly ; and that he thought it was being rather 


unjustly slated by its own public. He then proceeded to 


| order and criticise his dinner in such perfect Italian that 
> [ventured to express my envy of it. 
| he replied. 
) rediscovery to Italy opened on a note which was, by 


** But why not ?” 
“ After all, I am Italian.” So my voyage of 
me at least, quite unexpected. 

There may be some doubt about the value of public 
opinion in dictator-ruled countries where it swoops 
and swerves with the docility of an aeroplane under 


© wireless direction, but it is none the less the first thing 
to engage the traveller’s attention and about which he 
| is asked on his return. 


Its analysis in Italy today is 
made particularly difficult by the facade of “ business 
as usual” with which he is confronted almost wherever 
he goes. It is as though he was looking at a sheet of 
frosted glass, which from a distance presents a plane 


' surface. At closer range it reveals innumerable facets, 


such as that of my friend in the train, which reflect the 
But it remains very hard 
to see through. 

Here, after all, is a country still menaced by great 
For many months it has been 
keyed up to a high pitch of national effort, although 


- circumstances have spared it much of its anticipated 
F sacrifice, 


Within little more than a year over 3,000 
' of its young men have died in action or from disease 
' in a distant land. Many more—their number is 


> unguessable—have suffered and still suffer, some per- 
» manently, from the effects of climates and altitudes 
' which under the most favourable conditions are very 


trying to the European constitution. Nearly half a 


» million are still exposed to these risks and to the chances, 
| difficult to assess, of a sporadic warfare no less lethal 
» for being called rebellion. 
' front has been put through an intensive course of hate. 


And the nation on the home 


One would expect something of this to show in its 


» demeanour; some sign of anxiety, bereavement or strain, 
4 foreboding of economic difficulty or relic of sedulously 


inculeated hate; or alternatively, some exuberance 


_ of triumph or relief at danger narrowly escaped. Such 
| feclings must indeed exist and their outward manifesta- 
» tions may recur, but for the moment there is practically 
) Xo indication of them and one receives the impression 
_ that the Italian, emerging from the shadows, is content 
» lor a space to sit in the sun and give his emotions a 
/ test. The peasant and worker go about their tasks 
| exactly as before, except that the factory worker (of 
F Whom I saw little) seems rather more contented. The 


townsman pursues his gain or pleasure equably, on the 


whole more spruce and carefree than his counterpart 


in London. His womenfolk, who usually provide a 
sensitive barometer, show no sign of recent. stirring 
by passions other than the usual and eternal ones, Of 
the officials, the higher grade is suave, the lower, police- 
men, customs examiners and their like, good-natured. 
Only in the middle ranks is there a stiffness and tendency 


Next week’s article will deal with the Economic Position.| 


to make things rather more difficult in which a trace of 
spite is discernible. Among the people as a whole 
the most obvious Englishman can move politely dis- 
regarded or, if he obtrudes his presence, sure of an 
unaffected and apparently instinctive courtesy. 

There are, however, certain beliefs, some so obvious 
as to need no discovery, which are so widespread as to 
be to all intents and purposes universal. The first is 
that Italy has been fighting not only an essential but 


an absolutely righteous war. The second and more 
surprising is that Abyssinia was the aggressor. The 


important thing about them is not their falsity, nor the 
process by which they were reached—for one is used 
to the miracles of a controlled and inspired Press—but 
their complete sincerity ; and of this I was assured by 
an Englishman on the spot who, if training and oppor- 
tunity count for anything, should be an unchallengeable 
judge. The third is a profound belief in the hypocrisy 
and recently hostile motives of the English. For this 
belief a very logical reason was given to me by another 
Briton most excellently qualified to speak. Incidentally, 
since England’s alleged evil intentions have been 
thwarted, they are now viewed, if not with forgiveness, 
at least with a certain degree of indifference. 

When Italy (said my informant) became a founder- 
member of the League she looked to it not only for 
collective security—which to us has always been para- 
mount—but for the peaceful removal of economic 
inequalities among its members. To be precise, she 
hoped to gain peacefully and with its help an outlet 
for her surplus population and an independent source 
of raw materials. When this idea received no practical 
support from her most powerful partners in the League, 
the League. itself became in her eyes no more than an 
instrument by which France hoped to keep Germany 
in subjection, and England to preserve her empire at 
reduced cost. All faith in the idealism of at least these 
two members vanished irrevocably. Therefore, when 
England advanced idealism as the motive of her oppo- 
sition to Italy’s Abyssinian project, she stood convicted 
in Italian eyes of crass hypocrisy. Cultured and travelled 
Italians could, it is true, see England’s point of view, 
and by them the accusation of hypocrisy was toned 
down to one of self-deception. But to them as to the 
less broad-minded the basic if subconscious motives 
of England’s policy were greed, self-interest and jealousy. 

With these beliefs at heart, Italy’s resentment became 
the anger of a just man wronged rather than of a criminal 
who sees himself in danger of being foiled. But why 
was this anger deliberately fanned into hatred and why 
has this hatred apparently so suddenly declined ? 

An Italian acquaintance, an ex-soldier, volunteered 
to me part of the explanation. ‘“ We were sure,” he 
said, “‘ that you meant to fight us. Mussolini said that 
sanctions if they threatened to become effective, meant 
war. Your own politicians said the same thing. They 
went on pressing for intensified sanctions. How could 
we tell that you were bluffing ? ” 

Now the Duce had put a heavy strain en the faith 
and solidarity of his people when, at a low ebb of their 
economic fortune, he committed them to the Abyssinian 
war. Anyone who was in Italy early in 1935 could 
sense the strain. British policy not only militated 
against success in that war but brought into the realm 
of possibility—if not of inevitability as my friend had 
supposed—an infinitely more terrible ordeal by which 
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the most stout-hearted might well have been appalled. 
Fear begat hate, and the Duce, seeing in hate not only 
the best antidote of fear but also the strongest unifying 
power known to man, deliberately stooped to foster it 
just as, at the crux of the campaign, he stooped to 
physical weapons the use of which revolted the whole 
civilised world. 

The cause for fear disappeared. 
two armed powers in Europe which count today,” con- 
tinued my ex-military friend, who was probably no 
very well-informed student of international politics but 
who seemed to voice a large volume of opinion. “* Germany 
and Italy. You had to climb down to us because you 
were afraid of Germany. You will have to climb down 
to Hitler for fear of us. We are not afraid of your 
rearming. Your young men won't fight.” The need 
for hate had gone. The order went out that it should 
no longer be fomented. The fear that had nurtured 
it became a relieved derision. So hate sank into a state 
of suspended or submerged animation, not by any means 
incapable of being revived. The happiest feature of 
the situation is that no instinctive or racial antagonism 
existed to keep it active. 

Add to this the surprising suddenness with which 
the plum of victory tumbled into Italy’s lap, a suddenness 
which took even Italian breath away and which even 
Italians attribute in part to the most amazing good 
luck, Add the speed with which the abandonment of 


“There are only 


WHAT WE SHOULD FIGHT FOR—I 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


[This is the frst of a short series of articles by writers of varying points of view, 
Neat week's contribution will be by Mr. A. L. Rowse.} 


HEN a man is asked in cold blood what he will 
fight for, his only honest answer is the old Rohan 
motto: Pour ce qui me plait. In other words, he will 
refuse to answer in advance. He will fight in hot blood 
or not at all, when he “ has found a thing to love” and 
not before. In matters of domestic government we 
know this well enough. The common law of England 
and America binds every citizen to the duty of repressing 
civil commotions, but for ordinary purposes the duty is 
delegated to a professional police; we do not trust in 
“hue and cry” to preserve order. Whether, in an 
extraordinary crisis, a whole people will mobilise itself 
to resist violence, will depend on the impulse of the 
moment and on the risk involved. A General Strike 
in England may fire the citizen’s sense of duty ; but in 
a gangster-ridden Chicago he will be content to carry 
a gun in his own defence and to live as quietly as 
he can. 

It is the same with nations. In a world where war 
is an affair of professional armies, statesmen can conclude 
treaties of alliance, or of collective security, as they can 
enact laws requiring the police to suppress unlawful 
assemblies. But no sueh treaty can effectively bind a 
whole people to accept in advance the universal risks of 
modern war. The authors of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations deliberately refrained from so binding their 
peoples, even though they contemplated a drastic 
limitation of armaments; in a world of unlimited arma- 
ments such a bond is: unthinkable. In all our grave 
talk about treaty systems, about England’s frontier in 
the Low Countries or about the indivisibility of security 
in Europe, we tend to forget this distinction. When it 
comes to asking the ordinary citizen to fight, we should 
do well to remember that he will face death for a senti- 
ment, but never for a policy. Today, as never before, 
it is not enough for the statesman to know what his 
people need ; he must know what they care for. What 


—=. 
sanctions came tumbling after, a speed well advigg 
perhaps but none the less gratifying to Italian se 
esteem. Combine the three, and surely you har, 
sufficient explanation for the most — remarkjj 
phenomenon of Signor Mussolini’s regime, the toy 
eclipse of the inferiority complex. The Italian of tod, 
feels that he can afford to condescend, and having a 
instinctive fondness for the large gesture he prefer 
to be generous. And I suppose that if injustice rej, 
could not be prevented, it is just as well that It 
should feel as she does. : 

Above all the last eighteen months have Witness 
an amazing personal triumph for Signor Musso, 
whether due to luck or good judgement: As I moygi 
among individual Italians and Italian crowds, and, 
I remembered the barely concealed anxiety and dou; 
which were so evident at the beginning of 1935, I yw 
irresistibly and I hope not irreverently reminded ¢ 
the lines of a famous hymn : 





















“‘T was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou shouldst lead me on" 
And again : 
“‘Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 








For indeed the last step has been a giant’s stride, eva & 





though pride in it may for the moment blind the grea 
mass of the Duce’s followers to ‘the moor and fep, 
the crag and torrent ” over which it still remains fy 
him to lead them. 

















‘ 


they need, what they think is the 
they will pay for and expect their professional servants, 






the politician and the soldier, to get for them ; but wha & 





they care for they will fight for. 





What the Englishman cares for is plain enough. kf 





cares for his idea of personal liberty, and he will fight 





for it against all prigs and bullies who seem to threaten it. 


He will be slow to recognise the threat ; he has no tastef 8? 
| civie | 





for preventive wars, in Schleswig-Holstein or in the 
Ukraine ; 
nearing his borders, he will rise against it. 







ment or the Parliamentary Oppositions or the League 
Nations Union. In themselves, issues like the public lav 
of Europe or the frontiers of France and Belgium leave hin 







cold. He did not care much about Italy’s defiance of th® 


League ; he began to be moved only when he thought | 
+ quent 






he saw in Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia an example of the 
danger in which a free people stands when faced by & 
modern dictatorship. That example has set him 0 








the alert against both Germany and Italy ;_ he feels tha 
he has ignored one challenge and must be ready to takth 






up the next one. He will regard any unprovoked movi 
by Germany against France or Belgium as such a chil 
lenge; but in that event he is more likely to fight fo 
freedom than for the safety of the Channel Ports. 
One thing more. Before he fights even the devil, he 
wants to be sure that the devil has had fair play. In bs 
long experience of government, he knows that men do nl 









become violent without a grievance, and he has foutl] 





that most grievances are remediable. The one thilf 
he will not fight for is a mere assertion of legal right 
He knows that every man’s rights are someone els! 
wrongs, that possession may be nine points of the lat 
but can never be the whole ten points. And he believé 













that, in virtue of this knowledge, he is better at remedyinf 












‘national interest," F 


but when at last he feels that the threat if 
And, feeling & 
thus, he has perhaps been better represented in rece} 2Vaila 
months by the Trade Union Congress than by the Gover: F 
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ievances than his neighbours. Consequently, he does 
not like to be too deeply committed to common action 
with the “ top dogs ” of the world at any given moment. 
The first article of his creed of freedom is a free hand for 
himself. 

What foreign policy, then, will best fit the Englishman’s 
feelings? The answer seems to be: no alliances, but 
a Monroe Doctrine. The Doctrine may be announced 
in the form of a League Covenant or a Locarno: a sort 
of social contract which defines what Britain regards 
as a just cause of war, without placing her in a special 
relationship with any particular signatory. Or it may 
be announced by — unilateral declaration. But, the 
greater the danger of war, the more precise must be the 
definition of just cause, if it is to convey any real warning 
to the aggressor. For. this purpose the vague and 
universal language of the Covenant is out of date; 
still more out of date is Britain’s special guarantee of 
the Memel settlement. The most practical definition 
js a twofold one: a violation of the frontiers of Western 
Europe and a violation of the independence of Egypt. 


This double definition has already been made: the one 


half in the Treaty of Locarno, the other in the declaration 
of 1922. The only question that remains is: in what 
form shall the Locarno half be embodied now that Locarno 
itself has broken down ? 

Since last March the British Government has been 
boggling over the answer to this question. Hence, 
mainly, its present unpopularity. There is no doubt 
what answer public opinion would like to give: pending 
a new Locarno with Germany, a unilateral declaration 
by Britain, definite enough to convey assurance to 
France and warning to Germany, precise enough to 
give British diplomacy a free hand on all other issues. 
As between such a free hand and the receipt from France 
and Belgium of the reciprocal guarantees contemplated 
in the March Protocol, public opinion, rightly or wrongly, 
prefers the first. For, above all else, the Englishman 
is impatient of deadlock and is disposed to reject all 
forms of international co-operation which confine British 
diplomacy to heavy-handed questionnaires and the 
sterilities of the conference’ method. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE EAST END 


By THE RT. HON. GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 


AST London is one of the most interesting parts 
of our great metropolis. It stretches right away 
from Aldgate to West Ham, and from the river to 
Stoke Newington. The population, especially in Stepney, 
Poplar and Bethnal Green, is a very mixed one. Indeed, 
gathered within these boroughs you will find men and 
women who have come to us from all parts of the world ; 
people who follow all kinds of religions and whose 
personal and social habits differ as night differs from day. 
Jews form a very large part of this varied population. 
In Stepney they form the majority. In other boroughs 
they are in the minority. But many or few, they and 
their gentile fellow-citizens live together in peace and 
harmony. We East-Enders, no matter what our race 
or creed, are good citizens. . The years since the creation 
of the County and Borough Councils have seen a great 
growth in the spirit and practice of civie duties and 
civie pride—pride in our boroughs although most of our 
streets are very drab and overcrowded; but the great 
main roads bring to us such fresh air and sunshine as is 
available in London, and our parks and open spaces, 
with Epping Forest close at hand, give all and sundry 
the opportunity of realising that God is in His heaven 
even if all is not right with the world. 

We seldom fall out with each other about religion or 
what we mean by God and religion. We judge each 
other for what we are and not by our creeds. Conse- 
quently, the coming of the “ Blackshirts,” with their 
terrible doctrine of hatred of Jews as Jews, has aroused 
great indignation among all kinds of people. We have 
had our share of class-hatred, although in its most 
distressful days our hatred was nearly always confined 
to the system which created and perpetuated class 


distinctions and poverty of mind and body. But. this 


present campaign of religious and social intolerance and 
persecution is something we neither understand nor 
tolerate. We long ago gave up the doctrine of “ original 
sin” as it used to be preached when I was very young. 

We know that Jews do not choose either their race 
or their parents; but most of all we know that as a 
people they are just like the rest of us—good and bad, 
with goodness predominating. Because this is so, we 
View with shame and disgust the conduct of those who 
come from other parts of London and carry on propa- 
ganda of hatred, provocation. and persecution against 
these our fellow citizens, whose only crime is that they 


are the children of their parents. Most of them are as 
English as we are. There is a large proportion who are 
naturalised, but many Jews are just as much English 
by birth as are Methodists, Anglicans or Roman Catholics. 
This wave of persecution would be stupid if it were 
not accompanied by what amounts to terrorism. 

Words do not always hurt unless followed by deeds, 
and the organised propagandists of hate not only attack 
individual shopkeepers and others by name, but they also 
do their utmost to provoke disorder by marching through 
market-places where Jewish traders are carrying on 
business as costermongers, treading on the toes or heels 
of the men and women behind the stalls, using foul, 
obscene language about Jews, and by every means in 
their power striving to stir up a disturbance. Sometimes 
they succeed, and usually when the police arrive, those 
who attack manage to get away. Only the other day 
a quite young man, stung beyond endurance, rushed at 
his tormentors with a knife and was prosecuted. The 
Magistrate wisely discharged him, believing, I suppose, 
that he was not the guilty party. 

In Poplar for many years past we allowed meetings to 
be advertised by chalking on the pavements. This 
practice, during times of excitement due to unemployment, 
was occasionally abused, but no serious harm was ever 
done. The gentlemen who invade us dressed as “ black- 
shirts ” took advantage of this privilege to chalk outside 
the entrance to shops owned by Jews the most foul and 
disgusting attacks on those whose one crime was that they 
were Jews and were successful. So dangerous became 
this abuse that the Socialist borough council, much against 
its will, has been forced to pass a by-law making it 
illegal thus to chalk defamatory libels on the pavements, 
or, in fact, using this method of advertising at all. One 
would have thought the mere fact of writing such incite- 
ments to violence would be illegal without a by-law. 
The Council were advised that this is not so. 

Everybody in East London is in favour of free speech 
and freedom of meeting. It is often said that we are a 
disorderly crowd at election times. There is some 
truth in that statement. But our worst enemies will 
not deny that such disturbances only take place when 
feelings run high on some special question connected with 
poverty and unemployment. But disturbances arise 
now because an entirely new form of meeting is held. A 
force of stewards is importe?, made up of men and woma.2 
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. trained and drilled as “ chuckers out ” ;' taught how to 


manhandle in a most brutal manner any person they 
think should be expelled. There is no chairman, and 
people are removed with the maximum of violence simply 
for interjecting a remark. 

I have often been interrupted in East London, and 
on two occasions, together with my fellow. Guardians, I 
have been locked in a board room all night. But none of 
us felt any hatred towards our persecutors because we 
knew they were suffering from a keen sense of social 
injustice. These men imported from outside our district 
come to us and preach racial and religious hatred, and 
do so.in language which provokes protest. Free speech 
does not mean the right to malign and scandalise your 
opponents... The police for years attended meetings 
addressed by myself and others, and note-takers took down, 
as far as their limited skill would allow, reports of our 
speeches, and prosecutions often followed. This practice 
continues, I am told, so far as Communist meetings are 
concerned, and prosecutions occasionally follow. But at 
the open-air meetings organised by the “ blackshirts ” 
no government reporters are regularly in attendance, and 
in view of the widespread opinion that speeches at these 
meetings are deliberately made for the express purpose 


F events, foreseen or unforeseen, should compel this 

country to mobilise the resources of our farms, the 
task would find us almost unprepared. English soil is a 
mosaic; there are hundreds—literally hundreds—of 
important varieties. On suitable ground certain crops 


can be sown with ample expectation of a good return; . 


on unsuitable land the seeds of failure are firmly estab- 
lished. In time of crisis there would be no leisure for 
experiment ; hasty conversion and production would be 
a gamble, with heavy odds against the cultivator. Records 
of compulsory cultivation in the last years of the Great 
War will confirm this statement. 

The condition of affairs at home can be best understood 
by a report made a few years ago by a German, Professor 
Stremme, who produced the first soil map of Europe ona 
very rough scale and said that he had received soil surveys 
of a kind from all European countries, with the exception 
of Greece, Bulgaria and Great Britain. 

Turning from the general to the particular, an instance 
may be quoted of a man who had paid the deposit for a 
farm of nearly two hundred acres in a southern county 
with the intention of growing choice fruit, and then on 
the sound advice of a friend called in an expert soil 
surveyor before completing his purchase. He wished to 
plant dessert apples, and was told that less than ten 
acres of the farm land were suitable for this purpose, and 
that even this acreage was in patches. Had he proceeded 
with his original plan, failure must have been inevitable. 
It is not too much to say that the soil of England at a 
depth of something between three and four feet con- 
stitutes an almost unknown country; there has been 
exploration here and there, but the mass is literally 
terra incognita; only the surface above and the geological 
formation beneath are known. ' 

A certain amount of work has been done; our Agri- 
cultural Colleges have been as active as resources permit. 
Cambridge, Reading, Wye, Bangor, Aberdeen, Newton 
Abbot and Harper Adams are among the centres that 
have carried on soil survey and have trained experts, 
but on account of the expense they have only been able 
to produce small maps, and many results obtained are 
Jost in the depths of specialist magazines. If we turn 
to the United States, we find that coloured soil-survey 


A SOIL SURVEY FOR ENGLAND 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 
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of stirring up hatred and violence against. indiyjg 
simply because of the accident of birth and creed, ini 
not the duty of the authorities to treat those Tesponsij 
for such speeches as they treat ordinary working 
who may be Socialists, trade unionists, or Communist; § 
There is a widespread opinion that in this Matter y 

the drilling and marching of organised bands of men aij 
women whose avowed object is to upset, if necessary 
force, the whole constitution, is illegal and should |, 
stopped. People remember Lord Carson and his rej 
army, and how it grew because of toleration and Suppor 
in high places. Public opinion in East London js qui 
certain that ordinary folk would never be permitted j 
make the speeches made by Fascists without being png, 
cuted, and ask-why this should be? We want equitatj, 
and just treatment for all. It is true that some Jews 
bad landlords, house-agents and employers, but s0 4 
some gentiles and Christians. The mass of us, Jew aij 
gentile, are decent, clean-living people, and this Fasc 
propaganda is aimed at dividing us in the worst possibj 
of ways, that is, according to our birth and what pass 
as religion. I believe we shall not succumb, but thoy 
whose duty it is to preserve order must have the cour: 
to hold the balance fairly. 
































maps, one inch to the mile, cost no more than fiftea 
cents ; they carry a descriptive tabulation and an jn(- 
cation of the most desirable crops for each area, together 
with instruction as to the best systems of raising and 
marketing. If a man should buy a farm in the State 









Organisation, where the soil surveyors are to be found, 
and an official, referring to his index, can see the data that 
will enable him to dictate a letter with all the informatio 
required. No visit is called for. In the course ofa 
morning such an official can set fifty farmers on the right 








track, telling them what each field on their holding can do, F 
We need a central body in this country that woul 






collect and disseminate like information. The cost of the 
whole work would in all probability be less than 1 
quarter of a million pounds, while the advantage would 
remain to the country for all time, in peace and war, 
The technique is simple, the stages are classification, 
mapping and obtaining cropping records, the mea 










one chemist and one crop recorder. Nowadays elaborate 
agricultural analysis is no longer sought by the experts 
who use an auger 1} inches in diameter on a handle 8 feet 
6 inches long, and can examine soil to this depth in two 
or three minutes. At the present time there are ver 
few parts of England in which we are farming to capacity, 
and we cannot be sure in any of the unsurveyed distriet 
that we are finding the most suitable soil for selected 
crops. Our geological work is of the first class, but 4 
geological map and a map of the soil are two differen! 
things that should not be confused. For example, 
what are known as the Hastings Beds in Kent, geologists 
find three major: sub-divisions, and soil surveyors find 
16 soil series. On the Lower Greensand in Kent geologists 
find four major sub-divisions and soil surveyors find % 
soil series. In an agricultural district a single man cal 
survey from 100 to 600 acres a day, it would be saft 
to say, taking all soils into consideration, he could cove 
75,000 acres in-a year. The ground covered in a dal 
depends upon the nature of the soil; in some parts its 
very patchy and subject to constant variation, in othe 
districts as in East Anglia there are broad stretches d 
one , type, 
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The Ministry of Agriculture has a Soils Correlative 
Committee, but the members are to some considerable 
extent the advisory chemists of an agricultural province 
with little time to devote to the work; their duties and 
responsibilities are too heavy. What is required is a 
central organisation and a permanent staff with an admitted 
expert in charge. Soil secrets respond to a well-ascertained 
technique of investigation ; indeed a skilled surveyor 
can recognise soil as a botanist recognises plants, he 
lies the auger, passes the soil through his fingers and the 
secret is revealed. There are 20 different textures known 
to experts as the land changes from sand to clay, and there 
are five characteristics of soil recognition : 

(1) The geological origin of the mineral part of the soil. 
(2) The manner in which soil conversion has taken 
place through the ages. 

(3) Natural drainage—a most important factor. 

(4) Topography of the soil (certain soils take a definite 
sition in the landscape). 

(5) Soil profile (that is a vertical section from four 


It doesn’t need an agriculturist to recognise the 


/ enormous and enduring value of a soil survey, or to 
' understand how it would lighten the labours of the 


Ministry’s advisory officers and help to make the farmer 
less dependent upon State support. A survey would 
enable a central authority in case of need to tell each 
agriculturist what he can grow on his various fields 
with the best chance of a good return. There have been 
pioneers in this country, Sir Daniel Hall and Sir Edward 
Russell, for example, but the work has been overlooked, 
presumably on the ground of expense, while in the past 
decade improvement in methods has reduced that 
expense to a figure that leaves small excuse for further 
neglect. It is reasonable to suppose that no year passes 
in which untutored cultivation does not cost farmers 
more, far more, than a soil survey would cost the nation. 

We are fortunate in having a small body of expert 
soil surveyors available, though there may not be enough 
of them to put the work through quickly in view of the 
large area that awaits investigation. But it will be 
apparent to everybody that the development of a measure 
of cultivation along haphazard lines must prove very 
expensive, and might conceivably be disastrous in 
times of crisis, while the right cultivation on land whose 
potentialities have been examined and recorded will 
yield results that must be satisfactory both to the farmer 
and to the nation. 


THE GERMAN QUESTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN * 


HE stranger who wishes to study conditions in 
Czechoslovakia may be bewildered when he tries 


will hear. Germans will tell of their grievances and how 
since the Republic was established hundreds of their 


' schools have been closed and that they furnish only a 
trifling proportion of State officials. 


The Czechs _ will 
then explain that only those schools kept for propa- 


| ganda purposes in Czech districts have been shut down, 


and that the reason why there are so few Germans in the 


| Government service is because not many of these are 
_ able to qualify in the Czech language. 


Controversies of this kind have been going on in 


Bohemia for generations, and have developed a remarkable 
| technique in pinpricks and prevarication, 
" putes exist in much the same way in other States where two 
| so-called races live side by side, and politicians thrive by 
_ exploiting national differences. In no democratic country 
| will a majority ever refrain from picking the plums, or 
| will it ever act quite fairly toward its opponents. That 
_ hot a few Czech officials were inquisitorial and overbearing 
| was due at first to inexperience, but is also something of 
_ acharacteristic of continental bureaucracy chiefly resented 
When bureaucrats are of another race. 
) said in favour of the Czech administration that, though 
» often tactless and unintelligent, the treatment accorded 
_ their German minority of 34 millions invites comparison 
| With similar treatment in any other country in Central 


Similar dis- 


But it may be 


Europe, and most of the allegations of oppression have 
been grossly exaggerated. I recall a German manu- 
facturer from Northern Bohemia asking for my sympathy 


| because the Czechs had left them “ only their skins,” 


and when I laughed because he himself looked so pro- 
Sperous, he also smiled. 

The real causes for German discontent are not always 
the ones mentioned to strangers, and even if the Czechs 
Were to give greater satisfaction to many specific com- 
plaints the deeper grievances would still remain. For 
the rancour of German Bohemians, like that of Germans 
in the Reich, comes principally from a feeling of inferiority 
after having so long been accustomed to regard themselves 
4S masters, 





ee, 
*Mr. Einstein was U.S. Minister to Czechoslovakia from 1921 to 1930. 


The Peace Treaties left the new Republic with a larger 
number of German inhabitants than was desirable for a 
State which was ardently Czech nationalist as well as 
democratic. Mr. Lloyd George may have been more to 
blame for this circumstance than were the Czech leaders. 
The traveller from the West passes the Czechoslovak 
customs at the pleasant town of Eger, where Wallenstein 
was murdered. But Eger is also the centre of a rich 
plateau outside the old Bohemian Crown lands, acquired 
in the Middle Ages as security for an unredeemed loan 
which a King of Bohemia had advanced to the Emperor. 
More recently it has been a hotbed for that turbulent 
brand of Pan-Germanism which Bismarck regarded as a 
nuisance. At the Peace Conference, Dr. Benes privately 
suggested surrendering Eger to the Reich, with about a 
million German inhabitants of that region, in exchange 
for a few hundred thousand Lusatian Serbs, who lived 
across the northern border in Saxony, and still kept up 
Slav traditions. His plan was submitted to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but that debonnair statesman is reported to have 
dismissed the proposal with the words “‘ On the one 
hand they want to give up, on the other they want totake; 
let them stay as they are.” 

Until Bohemia lost its independence in the Thirty 
Years’ War, Czechs and Germans had lived side by side 
in friendship. They intermarried, and fought, and 
suffered, for the same causes. But during the nineteenth 
century the revival of the national spirit developed 
a sharp antagonism as the Czechs regained their land 
which under Hapsburg rule had been superficially 
Germanised. In this process a somewhat artificial 
Slavism was forged as a weapon to combat a somewhat 
inflated Germanism in a country which contained a 
blend of both ingredients. For between Germans and 
Czechs in Bohemia the principal difference was one 
of loyalty and language. Even in their hatreds they 
came to resemble each other and, although both sides 
would indignantly repudiate such a suggestion, apart 
from political creeds, the two are closer today than 
the German Bohemian is to the German of the Reich, 
or the Czech to any other Slav. A simple test of the 
truth of this statement can be made by anyone who 
travels by car through the country. Between the 
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German and €zech regions the linguistic frontier begins 
some thirty miles to the north, and forty to the west 
of Prague, where one enters German Bohemia after 
crossing a wide plain which in early summer is gay 
with climbing hops. But except for the different 
languages written on the signs, the physical appearance 
of houses, streets, villages,-and people, whether Czech 
or German is the same, whereas between a German 
Bohemian, and a Saxon, or a Bavarian hamlet, although 
only across the border, one notices at once a real 
difference. Racial theories become still more discon- 
certing when in the same family one branch or one 
brother called himself a Czech and the others described 
themselves as German. 

By an odd paradox the nearer the two races had come 
together in their standards of life, the more bitter grew 
the feeling between them. Before the War Germans 
and Czechs neither frequented each other’s — houses, 
cafés, or theatres, and if anyone had been bold enough 
to. transgress .this unwritten law he would have been 
ostracised by the ‘other members of his community. 
With the advent of the Republic when Czech supremacy 
was established, President Masaryk did all he humanly 
could to break down this spirit of hatred. He brought 
German Ministers into the Cabinet and _ persuaded 
German Agrarians, Clericals and Socialists whose economic 
interests were the same as those of their Czech counter- 
parts to enter the Government coalition. His con- 
ciliatory policy helped to soften much of the old animosity. 
German captains of industry attended receptions at the 
Castle. More and more, while former hatreds slowly 
grew less, Germans and Czechs met on the football 
field and on the lawn-tennis courts. 

Then came Hitler. In Czechoslovakia where the 
depression hit German industrial regions hardest of all 
and a terrible unemployment increased the discontent, 
appeared the professor of gymnastics Henlein, whom 
the late Lord Curzon would probably have described 
as ““a man of the utmost insignificance.” He was 
sincere, he possessed: a lusty physique, he enthused 
the youth and rallied the remains of fourteen German 
political parties. Although professing loyalty to the 
State he advanced an uncomfortably vague claim for 
German “ rights and autonomy. Peasants and artisans, 
Catholics, and Jews, followed him, many because they 
believed in him, and some because they thought it wise 
not to stay outside his movement, and others also because 
they hoped to make use of his popularity and his inex- 
perience. I have heard German Bohemians admit that 
behind him are some very dangerous elements. Probably 
no one was more surprised than Henlein when he found 
himself at the head of numerically the largest party in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The situation created is not easy for either side. 
President Benes, like Masaryk before him, desires to 
conciliate the minority by any measures which will 
not endanger the Czech keystone of the State, and a 
third highly respectable tame German sits today in 
the Coalition Cabinet. But a new Defence Act which 
contains a drastic clause of national trustworthiness 
virtually excludes Germans from the extensive armament 
preparations in progress that mainly benefit Czech 
industry. The Czechs are, as always, confronted with 
the dilemma either of admitting a minority which 
remains gencrally loyal to Deutschtum, feeling the cushion 
of the Reich behind, or else of keeping out the Germans 
and facing the consequences. Without the Totalitarian 
State across the border, feeding its allies outside, this 
would have been easier. But Henlein is also in:a 
difficult position, for his failure to obtain something 
tangible makes him draw’ nearer to the Nazis. And 
Czech distrust increased since his recent speech showed 
him travelling on the road to Berlin. 


= 


From having been only a local issue the Gera, 
question in Czechoslovakia bids fair to become a Europea 
one as Hitler’s Eastern policy is steadily unfolded 
After the Polish comes the Austrian Pact and politicg), 
as geographically, Prague lies between Warsaw qj 
Vienna, The Fiihrer may not wish, as yet, to ane 
the German Bohemians, partly because it is doubt 
if:a@ majority could be obtained for this and still mo, 
because they can be of greater use as tools of discontey, 
It:.has been: hinted in Berlin that he might shortly off 
Prague a pact of friendship, but what is to be its prig: 
Will he allow Czechoslovakia to continue an ally ¢ 
France and now of Russia? The Czechs know hoy 
much they stand to lose by war, but they do not propos: 
to lose their independence by peace, and will fight 
remain masters in a house which they have. waite 
three hundred years to regain. That explains the 
pact with Moscow and why the first round betwe: 
Hitler and Stalin may take place over a German minority 
in a country which detests Communism quite as muc 
as it does the Nazi. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD 


By PETER FLEMING 


A’ the dawn flight there were fewer mosquitoes thay 

there had been the evening before, and also fewe 
duck. Without much reluctance we squelched bac 
to the hut in which we had slept, and had _breakfas, 
Breakfast was typical of the kind of meal which the 
foreigner finds himself eating in out of the way parts 
of Russia; it consisted of sardines, grapes, and brand;, 
Afterwards the Armenian and I, with a dead gaze 
in a sack, drove to the nearest station and _ boarded 3 
very slow train for Baku. I had a boat to catch. 


I caught it without much difficulty. When I wat 
on board at 4 o'clock the next morning the captain, 
who had an abstracted air, asked me what the tine 
was. I told him. “ We are late,” he said, frowning, 
He was twelve hours late. 


When I woke the next morning the ship was steamiy & 


lackadaisically across the Caspian. 
many passengers on board. In the steerage Turkoman, 
Uzbeks, a few Kirghiz, and many less outlandish peopl 
packed the sunlit deckspace, sleeping, delousing, gnawig 
hunks of black bread, and being trampled on by ther 
own and other peoples’ children. 
was very small and was unfortunately equipped with: 
loudspeaker ;_ the folk-music of Azerbaijan dogged 1 
relentlessly from Baku. Under the clock (which bai 
stopped) hung the key of the lavatory. 
when oceasion arose, took the key with him ;_ but ths 
was only ritual, a salute—half wistful, half resolute- 


to a Utopia not yet attained, for the lock of the lavator§ 


was broken and the place itself was used, indiscriminate! 

and unskilfully, by all classes. 
Boris slept most of the day. 

of chess with three nondescript young men. 


On the 


saloon table stood a huge carafe of drinking wate. — 


The water was mud-coloured and thick with sedimett. 
and when I suggested to the ship’s doctor (who was! 


very large woman in a salmon-pink dress) that this wf 


unhygienic and dangerous the idea was favourabl’ 
received by many of those present. An animated sel: 


criticism meeting was held, the prestige of the USSR 


was alternately impugned and defended, and the content 
of the carafe remained as before. 

Late that night we docked at Krasnovodsk. missitf 
our connexion on the Trans-Caspian Railway by ¢ 
comfortable. margin; but they said there would lt 
another train tomorrow. Boris and I slept on boat 
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and in the morning went ashore for a light breakfast 
of boiled fish-heads and sour milk, Then we settled 
down to wait. 

Krasnovodsk is a very small town, brought into being 
on that hot desert coast by the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
of which it is the western terminus. It is shut in by 
hills . which, because they are spectacular and moun- 
tainous in outline, cheat the eye into overestimating 
ther size: until suddenly you see a man striding: on 
them like-a giant. In the refuse-littered outskirts stand 
afew dilapidated nomad yurts. Water is scarce, and ‘the 
people wash their clothes in the sea if they wash them 
at all. 

I walked over the hills behind the town in quest of a 
place to bathe. I found a stretch of foreshore where 
men with guns, inadequately concealed in shallow hides, 
waited for some little flocks of duck to drift or swim 
within range. The chances of this’ happening were 
materially lessened by a party of laundresses, who 
splashed and chattered in the vicinity, filling the bright 
windless noon with sociable noise. Removing myself 
to the distance dictated by the twin considerations of 
decency and sportsmanship, I bathed. The process 
served the purposes of neither recreation nor hygiene, 
for the Caspian at this point turned out to be only nine 
inches deep and its floor was covered with a layer of 
rich black mud. I dressed and walked back to Kras- 
novodsk, much dirtier than before. 

The rest of the day was spent mostly in the station 
waiting-room. Next door to it was a créche, provided 
by Soviet enlightenment for the children of workers, 
Next door to that was a public lavatory, differing from 
most cesspools only in its central position and in the 
fact that it was partially roofed over. The day passed 
slowly. 

Towards evening Boris and I found ourselves at a 
party. It was given by a high railway official in the 
private coach on which he was making a tour of inspection. 
The fare provided was sardines (belonging to us) and 
vodka (belonging to him). The other guests were an 
imigation expert, a trade official who spoke German, 
and the manager of the Turkmanistan National Theatre, 
a particularly horrible young man. .The irrigation expert 
declaimed a poem which he had written, could not 
remember the last verse, and burst into tears, Somebody 


» announced that our train had come in. 
- thei 


Boris and I took our places in the four-berthed box 


» which we were to share for the next three days with 
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two railway engineers. There was not much room, 
and the tattered padding on the berths was ominously 
speckled with those bloodspots each of which com- 
memorates the annihilation of a bed-bug. 

We discovered, as soon as we had settled in, that 
there was no lighting of any kind on the train; the 
driving belt of the dynamo was broken, and the electrician 
had been put under arrest. There was also no water, 
tither for drinking or washing, and I decided to buy 
some mineral water in the station before we started. 

It looked as if I had time to do this. The Moscow time- 
table said that the train left at 6.35; the notice board 
on the platform said 6.28; local opinion hovered in 
the neighbourhood of 6.18; and the railway official 
plumped, authoritatively, for 6.30. So I dctrained 
and ordered a magnum. 

But during that long truce (which London taxi-drivers 


E also observe) between the making of the payment and 


the delivery of the change, a bell rang, a whistle blew, 
and more than one bystander called my attention to the 
train, which had begun to move. 

Clutching the bottle and cursing all Russians, I ran, 
sprinted, leapt, and found myself on board, en route 
lor Samarkand. The time was 6.22. 


-baston within their memory. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


AST week a sea-gull settled on Edgbaston cricket 
ground while the players were sheltering in the 
pavilion; a topsy-turvy, dream-like version of Noah’s 
Ark and the dove. The.oldest inhabitants of the cricket- 
ground said that a sea-gull had never appeared in Edg- 
It is difficult to believe that 
there can be any town or village in England where one 
cannot at some time or other catch sight of a sea-gull. 
One talks of the Midlands, but you cannot get a hundred 
miles from the sea anywhere in Great Britain. At 
Leamington, or Leicester, or Rugby, you may breakfast 
mediterraneanly, but you can always take a train in 
time to eat your sandwiches on a beach. For those who 
live in the home counties, the southwest wind, among 
the twelve, brings to the elms and oaks the noise of the 
sea and the sound of the tide rising and falling. There 
may never be a day in which you forget the Land’s 
End; or you may like only the untroubled hours and 
the humming of the bees. You may dismiss the five 
oceans, and, with Mr. Beerbohm, write shudderingly of 
the C. Yet there it is; C, or gannet’s home; wine-dark, 
unharvested, or merely the joyless shadow upon a 
crossing to France; the non-turnstile end of Southend 
Pier, or the Gateway to the East; the nursing-mother 
of Englishmen or of oysters. 

There are moods in which one thinks of the sea merely as 
old-fashioned, a thing belonging to the 1860’s and 1870's ; 
such is the sea fixed for ever in the picture of Pegwell Bay 
hanging in the National Gallery ; water, seaweed, chalk 
cliffs, women and girls in grandmotherly clothes. Looking 
out from St. Anthony in Roseland two days ago towards 
Pendennis Point (almost the last of England seen by 
hundreds of Englishmen who went to India a century 
ago) you could notice three ships at anchor; the ‘ Victoria 
and Albert,’ and two windjammers. An old railway 
engine looks gawky, an old motor-car ridiculous, an old 
bicycle unbelievable ; yet an old ship is never absurd. 
For all her unmodern lines, and all the suggestions of 
Queen Alexandra’s gift book and earlier times and 
royalties, there was nothing of the artificiality of a pageant 
about the ‘ Victoria and Albert’ ; she was as unself-conscious 
as the windjammers. These three ships belonged to the 
past, but they had not come out of a dressing-room to 
return again after a few aimless prancings. They 
could ride out a storm. The most rigid functional 
architects would have found no fault with them. Only 
they gave a different scale to time. (Meanwhile, the 
‘ Britannia,’ a spoilt and lovely child while the ‘ Victoria 
and Albert’ kept her solemn course, had just been sunk 
fathoms deep ; surely the one purely romantic gesture of 
an English monarch since the reign of Charles IL.) 

This old-fashionedness may be woven merely of one’s 
own associations ; let any one of those who will go down 
to the sea in the next few weeks ask whether he does not 
think of the sea in terms of his own childhood ; the tide 
frothing round a newly-dug trench to decorate and then 
to destroy castles and mounds ; rock pools and sea ane- 
mones ; men in blue jerseys who let one take a hand in 
pulling up the boat ; nets hanging up to dry. All these 
things are there today, except the bathing-machines, 
with their horrible, fascinating smell of dried sea. 

The bathing-machines. A word of warning to thou- 
sands. The sea in Cornwall looks like the sea at Hono- 
lulu; less blue perhaps, but only a matter of shades. 
Try getting into it. You discover the much-talked-of 
treachery of water. Very cold sea is as pellucid, as 
enticing. to the eye as. very warm sea. In 1935 our 
domestic coasts and inlets may have been welcoming to 
strangers. This year the Atlantic is la belle dame sans 
merci. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE SPANISH REVOLT 


By BASIL BUNTING 


Tur Communist post-master of Orotava was not too pleased 
with the election: the Centre looked like winning. He had 
on his desk two batches of returns from outlying polling- 
stations, certain to be Centre or even Right, waiting to be 
sent to Santa Cruz to complete the voting. He addressed 
the bundles to * Don Fulan Fulano, La Corufa: to be left 
till called for.’ Before they could be retrieved the Communist 
candidate had taken his seat in the Cortes, there was a Left 
majority, and no chance of the “ error” being adjusted. 

The majority in February was small, but its first action 
was to purge parliament by annulling the election of many 
Catholics and Monarchists and arbitrarily appointing their 
defeated opponents to sit instead. The process is traditional 
in Spain, but apt to mislead foreign observers who judge 
the state of parties in the country by their representation in 
Parliament. 

No one doubts that the popular vote was neither for 
Socialism nor against the Catholics, but for an amnesty. 
“Why,” asked our valued washerwoman, in tears, the day the 
prisoners returned, ** Why did they lock up So-and-so ? Poor 
tellow, he never did any harm! He only threw a bomb into a 
tank ’’—destroying the water-supply of some hundreds of 
people and putting some scores of irrigation peones perma- 
nently out of work. Spain is always against prisons and 
police. 

The enthusiasm for the red flag developed after the election, 
when the U.G.T. promised immediate work for everybody. 
A few months later, with rising prices and no great amount of 
work after all, enthusiasm was abating. 

At first the Right was merely cowed. The worst oppressors 
—landlords and a few politicians—fled to escape the vengeance 
inevitable after every change of government in Spain. Thou- 
sands whose consciences were not quite bad enough to drive 
them into exile were imprisoned illegally, but without rousing 
much indignation. An uncertain large number were killed. 
But real trouble began with the Reinstatement decree. 

Azana ordained that everyone who had been dismissed for 
“ political reasons” during the past two years should be 
immediately reinstated and compensated for a part, sometimes 
for all, the wages he had missed. As with the amnesty, it 
proved impossible to distinguish political from other reasons. 
In practice everyone had to be reinstated: even those who 
had been dismissed for fraud or ceased work of their own 
accord or been evicted by governmental decree had to be 
compensated at the employer's expense. Many businesses 
went bankrupt, creating a new and rapidly growing unem- 
ployed, or were confiscated by the State or seized illegally 
by the workmen. Those who failed to pay were imprisoned. 

Small employers who had voted Left—for the amnesty— 
were annoyed when they found themselves, in effect, fined 
large sums merely for being employers. At the same time 
many workmen engaged after the Asturian rebellion had to be 
dismissed to make room for the reinstated. 

When at last the Cortes had purged itself sufficiently it was 
expected to legislate the definite programme of the Popular 
Front, to which the Government was pledged. Unfortunately 
Azana betrayed an unsuspected hankering for splendour. 
The president was deposed——on the absurd legal ground that 
the election had been unnecessary—-in favour of the, for the 
moment, omnipotent leader, who moved into the palace at 
once and set about redecorating it. The astonished Press 
hurriedly discovered the need for pomp, to give prestige to 
the Republic. President Alcala had been content to live as 
a private citizen in his own housc, remitting a large part of his 
salary in aid of taxes. Azanta announced his intention to live 
in state, occupied the ex-Queen’s suite, reorganised the 
Guards, reopened the summer-palace in the mountains, and 
shook the respect many people had begun to feel for the 
Presidency. 

Still the Cortes did nothing but take revenge on obnoxious 
individuals. Up to the end of June not only the decrees of 
Senor Casares but many of Azafia’s own had not been legalised. 
No progress had been made with the programme, unless a few 


purely destructive decrees be reckoned as progress: fy 
instance, abolishing the remains of catholic education withoy 
offering any substitute. Hundred of new schools ye, 
premised, none opened and no funds provided. No jey 
teachers were being licensed, many old ones suspected of lack 
of enthusiasm for the Popular Front were dismissed, 

Meanwhile it was understood that the Socialist and 
Communist militias might do pretty much as they pleased_ 
and two years of Right government had left them plenty ¢ 
heavy scores to pay off. Even before the election Azaiy 
said that after a popular victory the Government must shut jt 
eyes for a period. The period lengthened until it was too ky 
for his successor, Casares, to intervene. The extreme Left, 
armed, was crying daily for abolition of police and army, Thy 
Right, disarmed, found its local leaders in gaol or exile, 1) 
avoid punishing transgressions of the Left, the Government 
attributed every outrage to agents provocateurs. More thay 
once the priest of a gutted church was accused of having bume 
it himself *‘ to discredit the régime.” 

Casares spent his time in the War Office juggling th 
Commands, trying to find a combination that should 
powerless to act. The officers, never very hearty republicans, 
were unnecessarily irritated. After the mutiny at Alcala de 
Henares it was easy to foresee the outcome. 

Fascism was negligible in Spain before the election. After 
a month of Sefor Casares’s rule Gil Robles complained that 
great numbers of his Catholic Youth had gone over to Falange 
Espanol. It is impossible to say what strength the forbidden 
organisation may have gained in the past few months, but 
the present revolt is not a Fascist one. 

General Franco, who is believed to be a moderate republican, 
may be forced into the arms of the Monarchists, or driven to 
disguise a purely military dictatorship as Fascism. His 
manifesto commits him to nothing. Every government fora 
decade has feared him and sought to keep him as far from the 
centre, and from reliable troops, as possible. His brother 
was one of the founders of the Republic. He is not likely 
to bring Don Alfonso home if he can help it. 

In February there was a small majority for the Left. hh 
March or April it would have been enormous, but much has 
been lost by governmental incompetence, by the feud of the 
Socialist leaders, Prieto and Largo Caballero, and by the u- 
willingness of Anarchist syndicates to co-operate with Socialist 
trade unions. They strike alternately, not together, and fight 
each other almost as much as the enemy. There is stills 
substantial Left majority, the extremer section armed. 
Against it, the disarmed Right, the officers and the fev 
regular troops—foreign legion, guards. Their discipline counts. 
Their union, if they can avoid jealousies between the generak, 
counts. On the whole the forces seem balanced. There may 
be a long war. 

For even if Franco triumphs for the moment he can neither 
conciliate nor disarm half the nation, and the murder of Calvo 
Sotelo which precipitated the revolt has deprived the Right «i 
its only able civilian. There would be constantly new Astt- 
rias, and the moderate men, friends of ex-president Alcala 
Zamora, are not likely to support a military usurper. 

If the Popular Front triumphs, it must fall wholly into 
the hands of the professed Marxists. The Right cannot le 
kept from arming itself in a country as chaotic as Spain sinc 
the Republic. The Civil War will be renewed many times 
In my opinion, the Left has the better chance in the long mu, 
for it has, in Spain, the better cause. You cannot starve 4 
nation forever. But the long run may be a Marathon o 
blood. 

The problem of government in Spain is to feed the people. 
The peasants are half-starved and half-clothed, yet it he 
always been impossible to get a quorum in the Cortes for aly 
economic debate. Spanish Socialism is independent of econ 
mics. Could Franco, could Largo Caballero, give the Canary 
peones, the Andalucian cowboys, enough to eat and a few 
coppers for the cinema? There is no reason to suppose that 
cither of them has the slightest idea how to set about it. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Ballet The Cinema 
Russian Ballet at Covent Garden “The Petrified Forest.” At the Tivoli 
* DRAMATISE, dramatise.”” Those were the words which 


Tus week's space is devoted to the dancers themselves. 
First a word about the principals other than Danilova and 
Baronova, of whom I have written already this year. Massine 
himself shows no falling-off whatsoever. Few living men, if 
any, spare themselves less. His power to conquer fatigue is 
“a another art of which he is the maestro. On the technical 
side Lichine has sought new fields to conquer, and no greater 
tribute could be paid to one who has already established 
himself as an artist. I look forward to the ballet he will 
produce in August. Each year Riabouchinska dances better. 
Her lightness seems miraculous. The old demarcation 
between the terre-d-terre ballerina and the ethereal ballerina 
still holds, a distinction with which Gautier made great 
play when he put Ellsler in opposition to Taglioni and won- 
dered which of them he preferred. Those dancers who 
excel in.clevation, in lightness, in leaps, do not equally excel 
in turns and beats upon the ground, and vice versa. The 
distinction is both physical and psychological. Toumanova 
is the most marked ferre-d-terre dancer of the company, 
Riabouchinska the most ethereal. Both in personality and 
technique Toumanova is more specialised than the others. 
Consequently I regret the occasions on which she leaves the 
ground often. She shines especially in the two Balanchine 
ballets, Cotillon and Concurrence, which were written for her 
and which doubtless have had a great influence on her style. 
(Incidentally, Cotillon is far better performed this year than 
heretofore.) These ballets capitalise (or perhaps they 
formed) the irregular rectangle, irregular because of a slight 
lift in the top left-hand corner as viewed by the spectators, 
which is the geometric figure that sums up her style of move- 
ment best. ‘To my eye her movement, particularly of the head, 
repeatedly constructs this figure, imposes it upon the line of 
every dance that she performs. 

There remains Verchinina. Her art is one of evenness, of 
gradual extension. Her geometric figure is the circle. Her 
art corrects in us right-handedness, left-handedness, so strong 
is the equality of power suggested by the revolution of her 
arms, As for the gradualness of those arms in their extension, 
however fast, also of her body, as for their cylindrical, their 
cylinder-like projection, I can but compare them to the in- 
comparable manner in which Nemtchinoya stretches her leg 
when performing a developpé. Verchinina’s art is probably a 
new phenomenon in ballet. Her arms possess that cylindrical 
perfection of power achieved hitherto only by the most 
classical ballerinas with their legs. It is perhaps no co- 
incidence that Verchinina, an original and intelligent dancer, 
worked for some time with Nemtchinova. 

During the last week or so Guerard has returned to a big 
role after a prolonged knee injury. He has the strongest 
technique among the men and he alone can perform as it 
should be performed in the first Blue-bird variation, the 
difficult entrechat-quatre ending with one leg coming forward 
and up. Guerard is American. Another American boy 
of the greatest promise is Platoff, who performs the suicide 
dance in Jardin Publique. Platoff today understudies Massine 
in the chief part of the new Berlioz ballet. Another “ find ” 
is the Russian Zoritch, possessor of a beautiful line. He bids 
fair to become the best male classical dancer of the company 
and is already seen to advantage in the Aurora’s Wedding 
pas de trois. Among the younger girls, the English vanguard, 
Serova and Nelidova, have continued to improve and to gain 
parts. Nelidova’s Polotsvian Girl (Prince Igor) is an exceed- 
ingly good performance in most respects. I discern the possi- 
bilities of a glamorous future for Adrianova, an American girl, 
who sometimes performs the part of the dancer in blue costume 
in Choreartium, also the first variation of Aurora’s Wedding. 
She dances lightly and with feeling. Owing to injury, 
Shabelevsky has not so far this year been able to dance often. 
In conclusion, several young dancers have begun to make 
Teputations and those already established have continued to 
mprove. This is the most pleasing aspect of the De Basil 
Company today, the best augury of its future. 

ADRIAN STOKES. 


used to ring in James’s ear whenever some anecdote at a 
dinner table touched his creative brain, but how seldom 
are they heard by even the most distinguished contemporary 
dramatists. Mr. Sherwood, for instance... . I seldom 
go to the theatre, but even I have heard of Mr. Sherwood 
as a playwright of uncommon ability, and it was with great 
hope that I visited The Petrified Forest. The opening move- 
ment of his drama is very promising: the lonely filling 
station on the edge of the Arizona desert ; the old garrulous 
owner who had once been shot at for fun by Billy the Kid 
and had kept a soft place in his heart for killers ever since : 
his grand-daughter with her taste for poetry who feels her 
life drying up in the dust storms: her father, an officer in 
the vigilantes, trying to get excitement from his fake uniform 
and bogus drills: the huge dumb hired hand with his eyes 
on the girl: and then the arrival of the educated down- 
and-out, the girl’s outbreak of sudden starved love, his 
departure with his food unpaid for and a dollar the girl had 
given him from the till, and finally disaster breaking in with 
a killer and his gang on the run from Oklahoma, and the 
down-and-out’s deliberate return. 

There is good dramatic material here, but Mr. Sherwood 
doesn’t see his play as certain things happening but as 
ideas being expressed, ** significant’ cosmic ideas. As for 
the plot, the drama, these are rather low-class necessities, 
like the adulteries in Mr. Charles Morgan’s novels. The down- 
and-out, so that he may express the ideas, must be an un- 
successful author, the filling-station girl—to interest him 
a painter of untrained talent, for whose Art he sacrifices his 
life (Mr. Sherwood is nothing if not literary). The hero 
leaves the girl his life-assurance money and then forces the 
killer to shoot him, though why, if he hadn’t a cent in his 
pocket, was the life-assurance for five thousand dollars fully 
paid up, or if that be explainable, why had this homeless 
and friendless tramp not cashed it for its face value? But 
first all through a long evening, with the sad simian killer 
(the best character in the play) sitting above with his beer 
and his pistol, the self-pitying post-War ideas have to be 
bandied about. ‘“‘ Dramatise, dramatise,”’ one longs to 
remind Mr. Sherwood, as more and more the concrete fact — 
the gun, the desert, the killer—gives place to Life, Love, 
Nature, all the great stale abstractions. It is as if Othello 
had met the armed men outside his door not with * Put 
up your bright swords or the dew will rust them,” but with 
some such sentence as: ** Nature, my men, is having ker 
revenge. You can’t defeat Nature with your latest type 
of swords and daggers. She comes back every time in the 
shape of neuroses, jealousies . . .”” and had let Desdemona 
and the affairs of Venice, Iago and the one particular hand- 
kerchief vanish before Woman, Life, Sex. .. . 

So this drama slackens under the weight of Mr. Sherwood’s 
rather half-baked philosophy. The moral is stated frequently, 
with the tombstone clarity of a leading article, when it ought 
to be impiicit in every action, every natural spoken word, 
in the camera angles even (but this is not a film but a canned 
play). There remain in this picture a few things to enjoy : 
the killer himself, with his conventional morality, his brooding 
hopelessness, his curious kindness, is memorable, but not 
so memorable nor so significant (the word which I am sure 
means most to Mr. Sherwood) as the murderer in Four Hours 
to Kill, That killer was a profound and legendary figure, 
this one the ingenious invention of a clever writer. Miss 
Bette Davies gives a sound performance, Mr. Leslie Howard 
faithfully underlines the self-pity and the bogus culture of 
a character embarrassing to us but obviously admired by 
his creator, and everyone works hard to try to give the 
illusion that the Whole of Life is symbolised in the Arizona 
filling-station. But life itself, which crept in during the 
opening scene, embarrassed perhaps at hearing itself so 
explicitly discussed, crept out again, leaving us only with 
the symbols, the too pasteboard desert, the stunted cardboard 


studio trees. : Grauam GREENE. 
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Art 


Cézanne and His Contemporaries 


Tue tracing of influences, a favourite pursuit of modern 
art-historians, never provides the explanation of any artistic 
phenomenon. To say that Delacroix’ style changed because 
he studied the paintings. by Rubens in the Louvre is only 
the first step in an explanation of the change in Delacroix’ 
style. For the question still remains: why, of all the 
paintings in the Louvre, was it precisely the Rubens and 
not the Velasquez or the Raphaels that attracted Delacroix ? 
And this question cannot generally be answered in terms of 
pure painting, but only in terms of the general situation in 
which Delacroix found himself. Very often the explanations 
given in terms of influences are actually misleading. It is 
often said, for instance, that the discovery of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii produced the neo-classical revival in decoration 
at the end of the eighteenth century, whereas it was the 
revival of classical feeling which led to the renewal of 
excavations on the sites of the two cities, which had been 
known since the sixteenth century. 

But if influences can give no complete explanation they 
can often offer indications, and it is therefore of interest to 
all students of Cézanne to look at the drawings included 
in the exhibition of his works at Agnew’s which belong to 
the great collection of studies made after works of art, 
particularly after. sculpture, in the Louvre. If we group 
together all the known studies of this kind it appears that 
Cézanne drew mainly on two sources: the Mannerist and 
Baroque artists. Among the former the French sixteenth- 
century artists are perhaps the most frequently copied by 
Cézanne, whose drawing after Pilon’s Three Graces is at 
Agnew’s (2). Among the seventeenth-century Frenchmen 
his passion was above all for the baroque Puget, whose 
Amour he painted and drew constantly, and whose Heracle 
Gaulois appears in drawing 17. In painting his leanings were in 
the same direction : he hated all the primitives, had little use 
even for the Quattrocento, admired the late Venetians but 
relied above all on Rubens, as drawing 20 shows us, and on 
Greco, the fullest exponent of Mannerism. That is to say, 
Cézanne seems not to have made use of the naturalistic 
schools (Dutch seventeenth-century or Florentine fifteenth- 
century), but rather of those artists who were deserting 
naturalism in favour of some sort of abstract or emotional 
interpretation of the visible world. And this is important 
since it emphasises the fact that, in spite of his attention 
to the motif, Cézanne was inaugurating a movement of 
Mannerism and abstraction which was to reach its full” 
development in Cubism. The exhibition at Agnew’s contajns 
in addition to the studies after sculpture a magnificent serjes 
of Cézanne’s water colours, mostly eotger ge some of them 
in his most realistic style, others (e.g., 12, 27) showing how 
completely he was prepared at moments to twist nature into 
a pattern of lines and primary colours. 

Messrs. Wildenstein have house-warmed their new premises 
in Bond Street with pictures from the Stransky collection, 
roughly by artists of Cézanne’s generation. The tragedy 
of Courbet is summed up in his two paintings on view here : 
a realistic landscape (surely nearer to 1848 than 1858 as 
suggested in the catalogue) and a late Femme au Chat (5) 
which is merely sensual—like a Greuze, but better painted. 
A little study for La Grande Jatte is typical of Seurat’s pre- 
liminary sketches and shows the sort of spontaneously collected 
documents from which he built up his very calculated com- 
positions (cf. Zola). The other lovely sketch of his, Le Moteur 
(14), seems never to have been developed into anything 
larger, but is one of his most perfect notes. ‘Two of the 
Gauguins are typical of the artist at his most attractive, 
but not at his most monumental: the Baigneuses a Tahiti 
(22) is a lovely piece of succulent decoration and Réverie (25) 
has an almost Gothic sweetness of line and prettiness of 
colour. The most interesting point in the exhibition is 
perhaps the juxtaposition of two portraits of boys, one a 
late Cézanne painted in 1896, the other a van Gogh of 1889. 
The mixture of elements in these two paintings illustrates 
the struggle which was going on at the end of the nineteenth 
century, in which naturalism was gradually forced out leaving 
painting emotional or abstract—anything, in fact, but realistic. 
ANTHONY BuUnNT. 


‘ Zeltlager 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Die Ferienzeit der deutschen Jugend steht im Zeichen des 
frischfréhlichen Soldatenspiels. In Arbeitslagern und Ze, 
lagern verbringen die Hitlerjungen und die Hitlermidehe, 
ihren Urlaub. Von hier aus erhalten sie jene SOldatische 
Haltung, die das Gesicht und die Gestalt der’ Jugend jn 
Dritten Reich von Grund auf verandert hat. 

Damit aber die Kinder nicht nur vom Wesen des deutsche, 
Leibes etwas erfahren, sondern auch den deutschen Geig 
persénlich kennen lernen, werden diese Zeltlager mit cing 
grossen Anzahl lyrischer Dichter ausgeschmiickt. Zu diesen 
Kulturbringern gehoren unter anderm die Nazilyriker Bré 
Carossa, Johst, sowie die Damen Agnes Miegel, Ina Seid 
Lulu von Strauss-und Torney. Sie kénnen neben dreisgi 
weniger bekannten Kollegen von den Zeltlagern der Hitler 
jugend zu Lesungen angefordert werden. 

Freilich ist das Interesse der Jugend fiir die Dichtkungy 
nicht besonders entwickelt. Einer Leihbiicherei-Statitstix 
zufolge liest der Jungarbeiter an Biichern der Religion ny 
0,10 und der Literatur nur 0,62, dagegen an Kriegserinnerungen 
16,2&,—dem héchsten Prozentsatz !—Der Biicherumsatz fi; 
Kriegsbiicher ist in den letzten Jahren um das Vierzchnfache 
gestiegen. 

Nach dem Universitatsjubilium in Heidelberg wurde mit 
dem Rest der Giaste ein Zeltlager der jungen Kunst veran. 
staltet, bei dem neben Bachs “ Musikalischem Opfer” im 
Heidelberger Schloss, einem WKantaten-Abend und einem 
Orgelkonzert auch ein Spiel “* Ewiges Volk” von Brockmeier 
und Maass.auf der Thingstatte des Heiligenbergs aufgefiihrt 
wurde. Im engsten Zusammenhang mit diesen Darbietungen 
nahmen zweihundert junge Amerikaner, Englander, Norweger 
und Schweden an diesem kulturpolitischen Arbeitslager der 
Reichsjugendfiihrung teil. Den Héhepunkt des Lager 
bildete wie tiblich die Ansprache Herrn Goebbels, der vor 
den vierhundert Rekruten des Arbeitslagers seine Ausfiihr- 
ungen, diesmal unter dem Titel ‘‘ Funktion der deutschen 
Jugend,’ machte. Der Minister erklarte, dass die Fiihrer 
des heutigen Deutschland der Jugend einmal das Reich in 
die Hinde legen werden, nimlich: eine Weltanschauung, 
neue Gesetze, eine neue Lebenshaltung, tausende Kilometer 
modernster Autostrassen und monumentale Gebiude. 

Um einige aingstliche Eltern zu beruhigen, hat der Reichs- 
jugendfiihrer zwélIf Richtlinien erlassen, die alle Probleme 
der Leibesiibungen, Fahrt, Marschleistung, Nachtdienst ete. 
fiir die Zehn-bis Vierzehnjihrigen regeln soll. Damit ist die 
Einbeziehung ganzer Jugendjahrginge in das Jungvolk Gesetz 
geworden. 

Der Reichsjugendfiihrer beehrte auch die jungen Kiinstler 
im kulturpolitischen Arbeitslager mit einer Ansprache, in 

‘der er ausfiihrte, der Nationalsozialismus habe der Jugend 
klargemacht, was Kitsch und was nicht Kitsch sei. Man 
miisse gerade an dem gréssten Kiinstler den hiartesten soldat: 
ischen Masstab legen. 

Die Abende aber gehérten den Diskussionen. Hier feiert 
der soldatische Mensch seine Triumph. Auf der Lagerord- 
nung. steht. als. letztes Gebot Baldurs: ‘‘ Bewahrt eine 
soldatische Haltung”’ Der Gast wird von einer Lagerwache 
in Empfang genommen und zum kulturpolitischen Lager 
gebracht. Das Thema des Abends lautet: ‘* Erziehung und 
Kunst.” Der Referent, ein Professor Seidenstiicker, erklarte: 
““Wo aus der Kunst der entscheidende Kampf um das 
deutsche Sein spricht, da fiihlt sich unsere Fahne wohl. Wo 
sich die Fahne wohl fiihlt, da ist wertvolle Kunst.”’ 

Andere Aussprachen bewegten sich um dhnliche Themen, 
So wurde auch tiber kimpferische Kunst gesprochen. Der 
Kiinstler miisse als Fiihrer der Gemeinschaft die Front in 
die Kampfzone tragen. Er brauche den ‘“ Mut zum Risiko,” 
wie es Herr Goebbels formulierte. Ein Vortrag iiber Goethe 
ergab das Resultat, dass dieser Dichter von einigen Lager- 
soldaten als Reprisentant einer vergangenen Biirgerlichkeit 
abgelehnt wurde. Die Verteidiger Goethes wandten” ent- 
schuldigend ein, dass man weder von Goethe noch von 
anderen geschichtlichen Gréssen erwarten konnte, dass sie 
in ihrer Zeit vollkommene Nationalsozialisten waren. 

So wirkt der Nationalsozialismus in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart als soldatisches Wunder ! F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Empire Farms 

Witain the circle of the Empire I have seen no system of 
gmall-holdings that appealed more to the eye—and the 
reason—-than the “* group settlements ” of Western Australia, 
which were especially dear to Sir James Mitchell, one time 
Premier. They are now being re-established, so to say, by a 
final devaluation or writing off of Government expenditure. 
Two holdings in that rich and charming corner of Australia 
especially remain in my Memory, cne owned by a family from 
the Old Kent Road, the other by an ex-railway porter and his 
family from Lancashire. The Lancashire man had developed 
the ideal system. He made a very fair living off thirty to 
forty acres of fruit—peaches, and loquats especially—and 
was steadily letting light, and as a consequence grass, into a 
hundred and more acres of scrub, behind his homestead. 
He was developing land, making a good livelihood and pre- 
senting his family with a prospect of more extensive farming. 

% % * * 


From Perth to Albany 

Western Australia has got everything that should make a 
country populous. The coast line is broken by good harbours 
—Albany is a gem. Both sea and rivers are full of fish. 
The rainfall is sufficient and well timed for the growing of 
wheat. The market gardener may almost disregard the 
seasons, so favourable is the climate all the year round. 
The forcsts are a marvel; and though tke Karri forests are 
more or less scientifically handled, the waste of much excellent 
wood in the mixed forests is continuous. The scenic beauty 
of much of the country is outstanding. It is a severe comment 
on man’s estimate of values that this Paradise was almost 
wholly deserted till gold was discovered in its hinterland and 
it is still sparsely inhabited outside the Capital. A great 
debt is due to Sir James Mitchell for his constructive ideas 
on group settlement and everyone will wish that the various 
groups of “ Jimmiegrants ”’ will prosper now. 


ee * * x 


Boy Colonists 

Much the best system of establishing migrants from crowded 
parts of the Empire has been seen in action at the 
Fairbridge Farm School further north in Western Australia. 
There has never been any question in any school of thought 
about its success whether theoretic or practical. It has given 
boys—* whom towns immure ’’-—the certain prospect of a 
spacious education and a spacious life. The Fairbridge idez 
is now being extended to British Columbia, where are to be 
found some of the most ideal districts on the face of the globe. 
We have heard a good deal at various junctures of the richer 
emigrant to Canada and B.C.; and a good many of the least 
well contented have been of a type that I visited in that 
perfect holiday place, Vancouver Island—the type of man who 
drives a Rolls Royce down to market with half a dozen eggs 
and complains that farming does not pay. Huge sums 
have been vainly sunk by men who bought planted fruit 
land at £200 an acre or more, or ranch land at an exorbitant 
figure. ‘These men and the land-boomers have obscured the 
real possibilities. The establishment of a Fairbridge School 
in British Columbia should do much to retrieve the harm 
done by such experiences. Boys that become, in essentials, 
native before they leave the farm school will be easily and 
economically absorbed into the rural population, still absurdly 
small, and find a spacious life. A country such as either 
Western Australia or British Columbia may readily absorb 
millions where a few hundred dumped immigrants would 
starve. Now that, ‘ve are told, the scheme of migration 
within the Empire is to be set going again, it is especially 
important that there should be clear thinking on the right 
and the wrong sort of settlement. 


* * % * 


A Dog’s Reason 

Nearly all dogs, as we know well, are fond of driving in 
motor-cars. They all like the speed ; they like the succession 
of smells; but they behave differently. Some will sleep 
peaceably, some keep their nose to the draught or look out 
continuously, A certain mongrel spaniel, of high intelligence, 
adopts a compromise. He is apt to be comatose or at least 
Tecumbent, but sits up instantly and takes notice if any 


new road is taken. Any new turning rouses him from apparent 
sleep. It is a puzzle by what sense he perceives the novelty, 
for he is ofien lying at full length on the back seat when the 
information reaches him by the route of his nose or other 
unknown sense. Their nose is no doubt the master sense of most 
dogs (sometimes even of greyhounds), but nonce, I think, has 
quite so constant a devotion to this sense as the spaniel. 
He uses his nose all the time, whether a quarry is toward or 
not, while a retriever, whose nose’ is not less accurate, is 
enjoying sight or movement. It was a Scottish spaniel who 
was alleged to have gone half mad with joy when he found 
a Scottish tweed in a New York store, and at once began to 
roll in it! 
* * * * 


Rabbit-proof Piants 


Most country gardens suffer from the depredations of 
rabbits ; and some suffer so badly that it becomes necessary 
to grow in certain places only those plants that are distasteful. 
I knew one garden—in Hampshire—where one long line of 
beds was filled exclusively with strong-scented herbs and 
camomiles because nothing else was left unnibbled. But 
rabbits are by no means omnivorous. They have their likes 
—such as young cabbages and any carnation—and their 
dislikes such as petunias. A Sussex gardener of experience 
recommends Sweet Williams, Forget-Me-Not, Monkshood, 
and London Pride, large-flowered course daisies, Michaelmas 
daisies, large poppies and aquilegia. He found that the 
flower heads of marigolds were nipped off but the leaves 
1:ft untouched. 

* * * * 
An Egg-Collector’s Care 

A very beautiful collection of birds’ eggs, shown in complete 
clutches, was shown last week to a large public by Mr. Edgar 
Chance, who has become the great champion of the much- 
abused oologist. He has printed a leaflet maintaining the 
virtues of the egg-collection and the vices of the so-called 
keeper. There is, I think, no doubt that certain birds of 
prey, including the peregrine falcon, are anathema to game- 
keepers and that historically both the white-tailed eagle 
and osprey were reduced to a minimum in the early part of 
last century by Scottish game-preservers. Figures quoted 
by Mr. Chance from the Glengarry estate are evidence enough. 
The keepers of game-preserves have happily improved since 
those days. Hawks and owls and eagles are safer than they 
were. The oologist has perhaps grown keener; and there is 
no doubt at all that the chief enemies of the kite and of the 
harriers, and rare small birds is the professional egg collector. 
Oology is a proper science and the study of eggs interesting 
and important; but there is nothing to be said in favour 
of the high prices paid for rare clutches. On the subject of 
rare birds good news reaches me from a northern island of the 
satisfactory hatching of choughs. The birds at one place 
on the coast are described to me as * more plentiful than the 
jackdaws,”’ and beyond doubt the chief enemy of the chough 
has been neither keeper nor oologist but his rival, the irre- 
pressible jackdaw. This is certainly so in South Wales where 
the chough just, and only just holds out. 

% * * * 
A Weasel Procession ' 

A good many intimate sights of natural history are presented 
to the gangers on our railways, men to whose conscientious 
work we all owe a debt. Birds are fond of the banks and dust 
between the sleepers more and more now that roads have 
become quite useless for the purpose. Quadrupeds use the 
line as a road, and seem to lose some part of their fear of man 
in reference to the working gangers. The other day, on a little 
branch line, a ganger foreman saw what looked like a snake 
coming towards him. It proved to be a family of weasels, 
fourteen in number. They moved in single file and a very 
straight line, head to tail—head so close to tail that there was 
no perceptible gap. One parent led the line, and one, which 
carried a mouse in its jaws, brought up the rear. They were 
doubtless off to some quiet place to enjoy the meal. It is a 
common experience that where weasels are many, both rats 
and mice are few. The weasel as certainly destroys mice as it 
does not attack rats ; but rats do not seem to enjoy its neigh- 


bourhood. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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THE PALESTINE SITUATION 

[To the Editor of THE Specraror.] 
Sir,—There is an Arab delegation from Palestine in London 
at the present moment. It is, I think, the fifth which has 
come to this country. Certainly it is one of a series of Arab 
delegations which have been spread over the years since the 
War and have remained in London, waiting on the Colonial 

Office, for periods varying from a complete twelvemonth. 

The present delegation, though concentrating on the 
question of Jewish immigration, is making the same demands 
which its predecessors made. A couple of members, who 
belonged to previous delegations, are renewing the demands 
they made as much younger men. Last week a delegate said 
drily to me that he supposed their sons would come along 
in due course and repeat the pleas of their fathers to the same 
deaf walls. That is what I mean when Isay that the Arabs 
have been unheard, a phrase by which Mrs. Dugdale is 
rhetorically puzzled. 

As for their being sidetracked, all that has been said or done, 
by the Arabs or on their behalf, in Palestine or out of it, during 
nearly two decades, has achieved what in reply ? A succession 
of essays in verbiage from Whitehall. Public outcry and 
official enquiries have had the same answer. First one Colonial 
Secretary explains what the Balfour Declaration means, not 
to the Arabs, but to the Jews. Then another Colonial Secretary 
explains the explanation. This process has been. continued 
till now the original Balfour Declaration is in a sort of mathe- 
matical situation, a surd surrounded by brackets upon brackets 
of explanation. 

The final bracket very suitably was put in place by the hands 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He excelled himself in a letter, a 
species of White Paper, addressed to Dr. Weizmann, who 
seems more and more to be winning the position of a sovereign 
State. That document, elicited by the most recent Commission 
of Enquiry into Palestine’s affairs, touched upon all of these 
and deepened the obscurity surrounding each of them. Only 
one thing could be inferred with any likelihood, that the 
recommendations of the Commission would not be carried out. 
This proved to be true. 

One of the persistent requests of the Arabs is that the 
recommendations of Commissions and of Reports appointed or 
instigated by British Governments should be carried out by 
those same Governments. It is a singular request for them to 
have to make. But, as Mrs. Dugdale would say no doubt, this 
request has never been sidetracked. The faithful observance, 
clause by clause, of the recommendations of the Shaw Com- 
mission, the Hope Simpson report, the French report, are 
equally familar to her. I say nothing of old forgotten far-off 
things such as the Palin findings, given so widely to the world, 
and the rapid implementation of Lord Passfield’s act of 
justice. 

I write with scorn, but what other attitude is possible to 
anyone reviewing the behaviour of British rulers in the 
Holy Land? There are reasons excusing Mrs. Dugdale’s 
advocacy, but into what pitiful artifices she is led. ‘* The 
gateway to peace,” she cries, ‘“‘is not through numerical 
calculations.” Does she believe that by calling the process 
which has placed the House of Commons at the head of 
the British people a ‘“ numerical calculation ” she will hide 
its true nature? Is a man’s vote a right in England and a 
wrong in Palestine? Is this country to profess itself in 
Europe as the champion of democracy and in Asia as its 
enemy ? Are we in England to set an example to despots 
of elective government, and out of England an example to 
elective governments of despotic control ? 

Pro-Zionists prate of the Mandate and of our “ obliga- 
tions ” under it to the world. Is there a man in the world 
who believes in these * obligations,” conferred by ourselves 
upon ourselves and for ourselves. As an honest and admirable 
writer has said, the San Remo Conference at which mandates 
were exchanged might have been termed by a cynic the 
“ Inter-Allied Prize Distribution.”” The only obligation at 
San Remo to be heard of was in the spry tones of Mr. Lloyd 
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George and the other national delegates, saying “ Yu 
obliged ” as they passed the Mandates over the table on 
to another. “The utmost cordiality reigned,” Says 4 
despatch of the period, describing the scene. 

For reasons which escape me, we could not say then, Dor 
have said since, that the retention of the adjacencies of th, 
Suez Canal was necessary for the communications of oy 
Empire. We could not straightforwardly proclaim there. 
as would have been quite proper—a Monroe doctrine of oy, 
akin to the Americans’ doctrine at Panama. Instead, unde 
cover of a benevolent Mandate, we instal the “ Nation 
Home” violently, believing that its denizens will hold th 
fort for us. We refuse the population the freedom, unde 
our guidance, which we had sworn to give them. We confe 
on Arabs noms-de-plume like ‘ Palestinian” and_proffe 
them safeguards which we are careful not to define. The 
tribes which cheered Allenby are fined by his successors, anj 
ten battalions of British troops are in arms against a fey 
devoted wretches where eighteen years ago a single infantry. 
man could have garrisoned a town. 

What is to be said of a policy which has brought us to 
this ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. M. N. JEFFRIEs, 

Easthayes, Cullompton, Devon. 



















[To the Editor of Tue SrErcrator.] 


Smr,—Mr. Blumberg’s wise contribution in your issue of 
July 17th might well be heeded by a weak-kneed Administra 
tion, a bewildered Democracy seeking leadership, and 
Press that has for too long disregarded the Arab case. Most 
Englishmen with experience of the country would agre 
with what he says, and endorse his proposals. 

When I say Englishmen, I do not mean English Jews 
nor Englishmen with a definitely ‘‘ Old Testament. bias.” 
Where some of us might join issue with him is in his last 
two paragraphs. These are but true in part or at best 
doubtful. He says: 

“It cannot be overlooked that the Jews created in Palestine a 


culture which revolutionised the history of the world, and the 
Arab merely converted a flourishing country into a desert.” 



















However right this may be of the Jews, it does not 
account for the culture which produced that supreme monv- 
ment “‘ the Dome of the Rock,” nor for the mediaeval city 
of Jerusalem. That city still stands, an abiding witness, 
and it is predominantly Moslem and Christian—not Jewish. 
Also he ignores Turkish administration, against which the 
Arabs revolted when they fought beside us in the War and 
we promised them independence. But are we not playing 
with words? What does he mean—what do any of us 
mean—by ‘‘the Arabs”? The people of Palestine are a 
mixed race, of whom some have Arab blood, but the bulk 
are probably descendants of those the Old Testament calls 
by many names—Philistines, Amalekites, Hitites, Hivites, 
Perrizites, Jebuzites, &c., or the New Testament Samaritans, 
or Greeks of the Decapolis. Of that temporary culture which 
preceded the Christian and the Moslem, Mr. Blumberg goes 
on to say: 

























“This is the basis of the Balfour Declaration which would other 
wise have been immoral and have no validity.” 






A distinguished English Jew, the late Lord Melchett, once 
when in Palestine, referring to the Balfour Declaration, put 
it to me thus: ‘“ The British Government has committed 
itself to two diametrically opposite policies—the National 
Home, and Self-Determination ;~ given the one, what will 
become of the other? ... God knows!” Palestine, says 
Mr. Blumberg in conclusion, ‘is the only land whose formet 
possessors are still alive.” If he means the non-Jew as 
well as the Jew possessors we should probably all agree. 
The majority of the people of Palestine have never accepted 
the British Mandate as just in itself; further, they claim 
that the Balfour Declaration has a second part to it which, 
under the Mandate, has not been fairly administered. It 
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would be wiser to say that “the crux of the matter” is a 

just regard for our commitments, or a frank admission that 

they are incompatible. Many of us ‘agree with . Lord 

Melchett. Yours, &c., Cc. R. Asuper. 
Godden Green, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
sir,—My article “The Arab and Zionist Policy” in your 
Jast issue reached you in the last minute before -going to 
Press, and a considerable amputation was necessary to make 
it fit into the available space. As a consequence two points 
are missing in it to which I attach a certain importance. 

The first is that the Zionists who are, relatively speaking, 
the passive element in the present three-cornered dispute, 
must take the initiative in solving the present deadlock by 
a direct offer of a round-table conference to the Supreme 
Arab Committee. The second, that I visualise the possibility 
of an ultimate solution of the political problem of Palestine, 
ifand when a Jewish majority in Palestine becomes economic- 
ally possible, through a Federation of Semitic States, in which 
Palestine and the adjacent Arab countries would be autonom- 
ous partners. This would give birth to a vital Semitic 
nation which, in close alliance with Great Britain and France, 
would secure political stability and peace in the Near East. 

I may add that the seemingly intransigent attitude of the 
Arab leaders who persist in the unconditional rejecting of 
the idea of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, which 
is the basis of the Palestinian Mandate, is no excuse for the 
Jionists to assume an equally unreasonable attitude of 
absolute negation with regard to the legitimate economic 
claims of the Arabs whose economic isolation in Palestine 
cannot be justified. 

Dr. Weizmann’s recent contention that there were “ no 
reasons, religious, economic, or other, to excite a backward 
people but venomous propaganda,” cannot stand the test 
of facts. Such statements are neither conducive to a better 
understanding between Arab and Jew, nor adapted to further 
the Jewish cause in Palestine before world opinion which 
is the decisive factor, the Mandate being a trust held by 
Great Britain on behalf of all the nations who approved the 
Balfour Declaration. The Jewish position has been greatly 
weakened through serious blunders in the past. The present 
crisis must at last induce Zionist leadership to face the facts 
in a spirit of realism and good will. Public opinion in Great 
Britain and elsewhere will want evidence that such reorienta- 
tion of the minds, at least on the Jewish side, has taken place. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM BLUMBERG, 


b] 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrartor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Ashbee, in your issue of July 17th, gives quotations 
from a letter he has received from Palestine, which purports 
to give the view of some British Civil Servants there about 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government. The letter shows 
astrong bias and proffers suggestions for organising opposition 
in England to the Government’s: policy. Mr. Ashbee, in 
seeking to give publicity to the views there expressed, does so 
in the hope that it will create support for ‘ those English 
officials who are trying, under desperately difficult conditions, 
to administer a policy in which they disbelieve.” 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee has long been known as an outspoken 
opponent of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that people entertaining similar views 
should write to him. One can only hope, however, that not 
many have thus lost the standards of detachment, reticence 
and impartiality which distinguish the British Civil Service as 
awhole. But even a small number of officials openly sympa- 
thising with the law-breakers at such a time may do harm out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 

Finally, readers of the letter in The Spectator immediately 
preceding that of Mr. Ashbee may be inclined to agree that in 
View of the murder, arson and wanton destruction of the toil 
of years (which Mr. Ashbee’s friend apparently regards as 
evidences of a laudable patriotism), recent events in Palestine 
are indeed ‘‘ too dreadful for words,’ though perhaps not 
entirely in the sense intended by Mr. Ashbee’s correspondent. 
—Yours, obediently, J. Linton. 

Anglo-Palestinian Club, 

43/44 Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ON THE DOLE 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srmr,—Your contributor, Mr. Walter Greenwood, in his 
article ‘“‘ On the Dole,” gives an instance of a typical family 
in Glasgow consisting of an unemployed man and wife with 
one son aged 24 earning 40s. and one daughter aged 17 
earning 25s. 

Under transitional payments, as at present administered 
in Glasgow, the first working member of the household is 
allowed 20s. plus one-half the excess of his gross wage, the 
remainder being deducted from the unemployed parents’ 
allowance. The second, or any subsequent, earning member is 
allowed only one-half of his gross wage, subject however to 
a minimum of 15s., the remainder being deducted from 
the applicant’s allowance. In the case of the family deseribed 
by Mr. Greenwood, Glasgow would now deduct 10s. in respect 
of the son’s earnings and another 10s. in respect of the 
daughter’s. The father, therefore, would receive a weekly 
payment of 6s., not 18s. 6d. as Mr. Greenwood states. 

Under the Board’s new regulations, the earnings rule 
(which is always applied to net wages, which are usually 
about 2s. below the gross wage) would deduct 11s. in respect 
of the son’s earnings and 5s. 6d. in respect of the daughter's. 
Subtracting these from the parents’ scale of 24s. the allowance 
will thus be 7s. 6d. This coincides with Mr. Greenwood’s 
figure, since, although he has taken off 2s. too much under 
the earnings rule, he has put the parents’ scale at 26s. instead 
of 24s. In any case, the result is that the family in question 
will receive under the new regulations 1s. 6d. more than they 
are receiving at the present time under transitional payments ; 
the household income being 72s. 6d. instead of 71s. 

If the daughter were aged 18 instead of 17, the Board would 
only deduct 3s. in respect of her earnings, so that the applicant's 
allowance would be 10s., which is 4s. better than the present 
Glasgow payment. The household income would then be 75s. 

These allowances under the Board’s scale are subject to 
a further increase under the rent rule if the family in question 
is paying a high rent, while a reduction under the rent rule 
is unlikely unless they are paying a rent of substantially 
less than 7s.—Yours faithfully, J. S. WEDDERBURN. 

House of Commons. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR 
[To the Editor of Tut SpecTATOR.| 
Str,—Many correspondents have expressed their views in 
your columns on the above question : some for, some against 
such preparation. If only we could all bring the same straight- 
forward ideas to bear on such a question as we do on our 
domestic affairs, we would surely arrive at a just conclusion. 

Our domestic affairs are based on security, i.e., a security 
ensuring the rights and welfare of the community. We 
punish crime against life, or property, we protect the weak 
with a firm hand. At the same time we try by social service 
and legislation to improve the standard of living for all, to 
eradicate crime by improving character and by raising the 
morale of all our citizens. We often fail and then force in 
the shape of the police and law courts has to play its part. 
The very men and women who condemn all defence and all 
preparation for war would not hesitate to perform their 
duties on a jury even in the case of a capital charge. 

Surely we should apply the same ideas and system to inter- 
national affairs, work unselfishly for peace and be ready to 
try any system, whether the League of Nations cr other, 
which promises success. We cannot hope to be successful 
all at once but it is un-English to despair. 

At the same time we should face facts and recognise that 
the world is not wholly civilised and that we may be called 
upon to protect such civilisation as we have attained. Above 
all, we should be just to those who so willingly protect our 
trade and welfare throughout the world. It is not just to 
leave our Defence Forces short of the means for their task, to 
call on them to make useless sacrifices. If men such as 
Canon Sheppard studied the scriptures thoughtfully they would 
find that the highest praise our Lord bestowed on any one 
individuai was on the Centurion, a man charged with the 
task of maintaining law and order by the use, when necessary, 
of force : but a man of deep faith. Our Lord condemned the 
aggressor who took to the sword: but never the defender 
of others. 
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The people of this country, are,as a rule, inconsistent on 
this question of Preparation for War, e.g., (i) Shortly before 
the War, in a northern seaside town a resolution condemning 
expenditure on the Navy was passed by a large majority. 
Later the town was shelled by German ships and the town 
made strong protests because naval protection was not 
adequate ! 

(ii) The League of Nations Union, having for years made 
National Defence and service for that end appear an un- 
necessary and wrongful act, would have drawn us into war 
with Italy. The Navy was some 8,000 men short of require- 
ments: to deal with the situation as it stood, pensioners of 
considerable age had-to be re-engaged. Our war material was 
deficient, our Army practically non-existent. We had been 
taught for years that it was very naughty to be prepared 
for war or to resist an aggressor. We had been guided by 
theorists and intellectuals. Because Societies such as the 
Salvation Army, Church Army, &c., &¢., exist, we do not 
entrust our domestic and commercial protection to a Police 
Force consisting of half a dozen able-bodied men and half a 
Gozen aged pensioners, nor do we rely entirely on Conferences 
and propaganda to deal with breaches of law and order in 
this country. I am not aware of any society which exists to 
advocate the decrease of our Police Forces and the deprivation 
of their truncheens. Such 2 society may’ exist as there are 
many cranks in this country! Too many !— 

H. LeruspripGE ALEXANDER 
(Major-General, R.P.). 
“ldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


THE BRYANT APPEAL 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the House of Commons on Thursday afternoon, 
July 16th, Sir John Simon said : 

‘IT ascertained from the Lord Chief Justice that he and the 
other Judges sitting in the Court of Criminal Appeal, for the 
purpose of deciding the appeal, proceeded on the assumption that 
this item of evidence (i.e., given by Dector Roche Lynch) wes 
ynistaken,” &e,. 

The words used by the Lord Chief Justice in announcing 
the decision of the Court not to admit Professor Bone’s 
evidence were as follows : 

(1) ‘“‘ It would be intolerable if this Court was to listen to the 
afterthoughts of a scientific gentleman bringing his mind to bear 
controversially on evidence which he has not heard.” 

Did the Lord Chief Justice mean by this that the 
evidence which Professor Bone had not heard was admittedly 
mistaken ? 

(2) ‘‘ This Court has set its mind like flint against an attempt 
to tender such evidence.” 

Did the Lord Chief Justice mean by this that the Court 
had carefully considered the effect of the evidence tendered 
znd was proceeding on the assumption that the evidence 
given in the Court below was mistaken ? 

(3) “It is clear that there was no mistake in this case.” 


Did the Lord Chief Justice mean by this—* We are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that this item of evidence given 
ly Dr. Roche Lynch was mistaken ?— Your obedient servant, 

The Temple, E.C. 4. PvuzzLED JUNIOR, 


THE OXFORD GROUP’S MEETING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 
Sir,—I think ** Sejanus ” meant to be friendly in his comment 
on the great Albert Hall meeting ; but on two points he laid 
himself open to misunderstanding. 

What did he mean by * American mechanism” and why 
aid he think that the speeches lacked spontaneity ? I attended 
a crowded house party in Newcastle at the invitation of 
the Lord Mayor this week, and was favourably impressed by 
the humour, naturalness, and earnestness of the various 
speakers from France. Russia. Denmark, Switzerland and 
Burma, among many others. The audience entered into the 
whole experience very heartily, and obviously was greatly 
impressed by it all. Naturally an audience of 10,000 cannot 
be managed successfully without good organisation, but why 
speak of this as “ American” % Does ** Sejanus” think that 
America has no contribution t» make to our world religious 
problems ? Perhaps he is too young to remember the great 





———— 


campaigns of W. W. Moody, also an American, which had; 
fruits in the adherence of Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrado, 
Mr. C. P. Studd of China, Mr. A. C. Benson and Professo, 
Henry Drummond, to name only a few of a host. The G 
Movement is attracting large numbers of our young citizen: 
who did not find what they needed in our more formal Chun 
services, and presents to them a challenge the acceptance of 
which can only bring enrichment to their own lives. Why 
quarrel with some of its methods because they are unfamiliar) 
—Yours faithfully, ANGUS Warsoy, 
Veninor, 1.0.W, 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,— How differently the same words sound to different ears, 
In your correspondent’s account of the Oxford Group meeti 
at the Albert Hall, he states, ‘* not a definite word was spoken,” 
And yet the writer in the New Statesman, obviously not 
an adherent of the movement, heard a race-horse traing 
say he no longer swore at his jockeys ; heard a journalist say 
he no longer drank; heard mill-hands from Yorkshire say 
they had abandoned certain dishonest practices and were 
now happy in their work; heard a South African Professor 
say he now co-operated with the English instead of hating 
them. 

Those seem quite definite statements. The Times correspon: 
dent at Montreux says on July 14th, “the Straits Conference 
today developed into a series of inter-delegation talks. . , , 
By the evening a new deadlock was reached.” 

This is also definite, or indefinite, whichever you choose to 
call it. 

The *‘ indefiniteness * of the speakers at the Albert Hall 
who, owing to a change in themselves, found a new victory 
over personal excess, a new co-operation with their employees, 
with their employers, and with other nations, seems to offer 
a better chance of solving internal and international problems 
than the definiteness of some of the statesmen today.— Yours 
faithfully, SLsA RicnMmonp, 

Great Kimble House, Aylesbury. 


THE CIVIL LIST 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read your leading article ‘* The Civil List” 
with much melancholy enjoyment. The general attitude 
towards art and the artist is so succinctly summarised. 
Herein lies the melancholy. Can one hope the time will 
arrive when something is done publicly for those who mainly 
ask for little and give much to the cultural wealth of the 
community ? I have suggested elsewhere that a contri- 
butory, State-aided, voluntary pension scheme for accredited 
artists in all categories should be instituted. It would 
mean a negligible outlay on the part of the Exchequer but 
would allow artists full creative freedom without the in- 
creasingly prevalent paralysing fear of the future. Just a 
slightly superior old age pension. Is this too much to expect ? 
—Yours faithfully, GILBERT SOLOMON 
Royal Society of British Artists, (Hon. See., R.B.A.) 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1 


[To the Editor of Tne Specrator.] 
Srr,—Not even journalists can be omniscient, as, being one, 
I know. In an article on the Civil List last week—which, 
if I may say so, weakened a good cause by contemptuous 
reference to persons obviously in need of sympathy—I find 
the following sentence: ‘* Of Mr. Pegram’s works we cannot 
judge, for they are hidden in the obscurity which envelopes 
so many academicians.” If you, Sir, have time to go down 
to Norwich, I would ask you to look at the fine statue of 
Sir Thomas Browne and the monument to Nurse Cavell. 
If you are visiting Cape Town shortly, you might care to look 
at the statue of Cecil Rhodes; or, if you chance to be at 
Shanghai, that of Sir Robert Hart. None of these sincere 
pieces of work are wrapped. in any obscurity, but are in the 
most public places. If you have no time for so long a journey, 
you might turn into St. Paul's, and have a look at the great 
candelabra which were placed there in 1897. Some of these 
works may not be in fashion today, but they are finely executed 
by a high-minded and conscientious craftsman,— Yours 
faithfully, 
The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 
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SANCTIONS 
{To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir, am a bold man, and I want to make a point in defence 
of the Government : a point which is, I think, of importance, 
and one Which has not, so far as my reading goes, been made 
pefore in your columns. It is this. The whole value and utility 
ofa more Vigorous prosecution by this country of ‘* sanctions ” 
against Italy would have lain in the support and prestige 
i would or might have lent to the Covenant. That object 
would have been attained only if, and only so far as, it was 
plain to the world that our policy was dictated solely by the 
motive of vindicating the League. But if this country had 
continued to display an isolated vigcur, to “‘ take the lead,” 
it may be doubted whether many people would have believed 
that we were not actuated by imperialistic considerations, 
and our energy and our risks, whatever their effect, would, 
from this vital point of view, have been completely thrown 
away. I have been told that even in America, until the 
Hoare-Laval proposals, we were believed to be influenced in 
the matter of the Abyssinia War by purely selfish motives 
though after that unhappy episode we were regarded as 
having betrayed the cause of civilisation.—Yours, &c., 
Ulpha, near Broughton-in-Furness. M. S. Amos. 


THE PEOPLE’S FRONT 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.| 
Sin—Since the People’s Front has become a subject of 
considerable controversy in the Press, I should like to refer 
to a letter in your issue of last Friday proposing the forma- 
tion of another organisation, presumably to form the nucleus 
ofa People’s Front, or perhaps as the instrument of negotia- 
tion for one. 

I write as one who is associated with a body which has 
already achieved since before the last General Election a 
measure of co-operation and joint action on lines, and as I 
believe, the only lines, along which a Popular Front could 
be achieved. The Council of Action for Peace and Recon- 
struction, which has not itself contested any Parliamentary 
election but has given support to candidates irrespective of 
party who have signed satisfactorily its questionnaire, has 
been operating since last July and in the last General Election 
with widespread effect, and subsequently at all the by- 
elections, in some of which it intervened decisively. It has 
mobilised support from the progressives of all parties and of 
none and has demonstrated, which no other inter-party 
society has done, that such mobilisation can be made elec- 
torally effective. 

In accordance with the principles enunciated by Mr. 
Delahaye it has given a courageous’lead in f reign affairs in 
support of the League and, what is more significant, it issued 
its statement of policy at a time when the utmost confusion 
prevailed as to what line ought to be taken in regard to 
Britain's international obligations. 

It has adumbrated-a policy of domestic reconstruction 
and social justice, drafted by a body of experts of national 
eminence and of diverse party allegiance, and it is to this 
statement of policy that candidates for Parliament answering 
its questionnaire pledged themselves and undertake to use 
their utmost endeavours to implement in Parliament on all 
occasions and to co-operate with members of other parties 
similarly pledged. 

The Council does not deal with ultimate political philosophy, 
or with those distinctive features of the party programmes 
Which are not substantially the common property of the 
progressives in all three. parties. 

May I repeat that it is only confusing the effort and dis- 
distracting the public mind to launch fresh societies with 
identical objects, when one at least already exists which has 
achieved an articulate corporate existence, both in the country 
and in Parliament ?—Yours faithfully, Cuartes L. Wutrre. 

92 Grove Crescent, Kingsbury, N.W. 9. 


RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sin, —If Mr. Herbert Tresidder quotes Dr. Johnson’s saying 
about Determinism as applicable to Dictatorship he should 
{uote him accurately. ‘What he said (Wednesday, April 15th, 
1778) was ** All theory is against the freedom of the will; all 
experience for it.”—Yours, &c., CLEMENT F. ROGERS, 
2 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 1. 


WHO WROTE THE MAHATMA LETTERS ? 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 

Sir,—In his kindly review of our book Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 
finds but a single fault, and this in the idea that Colonel 
Olcott was the “ dupe” of Madame Blavatsky. Our view 
relies upon the production of the ‘“ Luxor Letters” in New 
York by means of which Colonel Olcott was led to give moral 
and financial support to the lady. The Luxor Letters were, 
in fact, a rehearsal of the Mahatma Letters of India and 
deceived Olcott in the same way as Sinnett was taken in. 
How long these two astute gentlemen remained innocent 
dupes is a matter of little importance. 

Mrs. Iona Davey’s letter in your issue of July 17th requires 
a brief reply. We have proved that the Letters were conceived 
in the mind and written by the hand of Madame Blavatsky, 
and we submit that this fact deprives her teaching of the 
celestial authority which she sought to claim for it. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for us to refute her philosophy, 
which must stand or fall by its own merits. 

We have heard of no “thorough examination” of the 
Letters published in 1923 other than our own, nor is there 
any record of the documents having been carefully studied 
at the time of their reception by any one but Mr. Sinnett 
who swallowed them without question. 

As to the four persons who are alleged to have seen the 
** Masters *’ we have no confidence in them. Colonel Olcott 
was the partner of Madame Blavatsky while Damodar and 
Babajee were her creatures. 

The apologies for “ precipitation’? have been exposed in 
our book and cannot be repeated here. There is no use in 
appealing to psycho-physics when fraud is the only possible 
explanation.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD AND W. Lorrus Hare, 

13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


A GOODWILL CONGRESS 

[To the Editor of THe Srecrator.] 
Sir,—While the Governments of the world are proclaiming 
their readiness to cultivate goodwill and mutual under- 
standing, they are each at the present time frantically 
building up their armaments, thus preparing for another 
*“war to end war.’ The peoples themselves undoubtedly 
have a deep longing for peace. They recognise the futility 
of attempting to settle differences of opinion, economic or 
political, by the sacrifice of the lives of their young sons. 
They heartily desire to promote understanding with their 
neighbours, and there is no better way of furthering this aim 
than that of making it possible for individuals of different 
nations to get to know one another by providing them with 
facilities for personal contact. 

With this aim in view the International Club of Budapest 
has arranged an International Goodwill Congress which will 
be held there from August 28th to September 8th this year. 
The Congress, while offering agreeable social advantages, will 
include discussions on subjects of mutual interest. It will 
mainly be concerned, however, with enabling those who 
attend to spend a few pleasant days together seeing some- 
thing of Hungary and the special characteristics of its people, 
their way of life and how they amuse themselves. 

The time chosen is very favourable for such a Congress. 
Harvesting will be over, leaving time for rest and enjoyment. 
At this season of the year most of the attractive Hungarian 
peasant weddings take place. There will also be held the 
celebrations in commemoration of the 250th anniversary of 
the departure of the Turks from Budapest, which will afford 
an opportunity of presenting at their best the colourful and 
picturesque Hungarian national demonstrations. Dancing 
and gipsy music, warm nights on the banks of the Danube 
and the agreeable feeling that one is a welcome guest in a 
country possessing traditional friendship for Great Britain, 
will combine to create an atmosphere in which goodwill to 
the lasting benefit of all concerned will be prominent. 

The Hungarian National Office for Tourism, whose address 
is 211 Piccadilly, London, W.1, will be pleased to give 
information with regard to special rates to applicants who 
wish to attend the Congress.—Yours faithfully, 

M. pr GUILLEAUME, 
Executive President of the International 
Goodwill Congress. 
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WAIFS OF BOMBAY 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Si1r,—May I add a postscript to my. articles on India, which 
ended in last week’s issue? I was able to write very little 
concerning the Children’s Home at Umarkhadi, in Bombay, 
and I would like now to bring to ‘the notice of your readers 
The Lady Brabourne School for Girls which is in process of 
construction there. 

I know how many calls there are on our purses in this 
country ; but I hope that this letter may be seen by people 
interested in India; or drawing interest from India. They 
will know how shocking are the conditions of child-life in the 
great cities, and will know also that the life stories of the girls 
in the Home are too horrible to put in print. In England, 
our children’s Courts and clinics are doing a wonderful work, 
but in India these services are hardly yet organised. Even 
small sums of money may accomplish miracles: miracles in 
the regeneration of individual lives. 

The President of the Home is H. E. the Governor of Bombay, 
and the address of the Secretary is Miss M. KX. Davis, Children’s 
Home, Umarkhadi, Bombay. I do hope that someone will 
sit down on seeing this, and send Miss Davis a cheque !—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

F. Yrats-Brown. 


P.S.—A friend has pointed out that, when I was discussing 
Indian newspapers in a recent article, I entirely forgot to 
mention The Times of India, which has the second largest 
English circulation in that country, and which also publishes one 
of the best (I think the best, but generalisations are so danger- 
ous!) illustrated weeklies in Asia. This was especially 
careless of me as in 1922 The Times of India Weekly published 
a series of articles of mine. 

The matter is a small one, but I hope you will find a space 
to rectify my omission. 


THE LONDON CLERGY HOLIDAY FUND 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

fir,—We should be grateful if you would allow us to make 
an appeal in your columns for the London Poor Clergy 
Holiday Fund. This Fund, which was started by Archbishop 
Baclagan, then Vicar of Kensington, in 1878, gives grants 
to the poorer clergy in the Diocese of London, and also makes 
block grants to South London (Diocese of: Southwark), and 
to London-over-the-Border (Diocese of Chelmsford). 

Clerical poverty still remains in London. The clergy get 
overworked and weary, and a few weeks in the country or at 
the seaside are greatly needed. There are many clergy who 
would not get a real holiday except for the grants received 
from this Fund. 

Donations may be sent to the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prebendary Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 45 
or to the Westminster Bank, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
E.C, 4. 

Ernest N. Sarre, Archdeacon of London ; 
S. H. Printimore, Archdeacon of Middlesex ; 
C. EK. Lambert, Archdeacon of Hampstead. 


THE CAMPS OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 

[To the Editor of Tre Srrecraror.] 
Sir,— At this time of the year the thoughts of many turn to 
plans for holidays in the country or by the sea. May I ask 
such fortunate readers to spare a thought for those to whom a 
holiday of any kind presents a problem, and to help with 
the solution which the camps of The Boys’ Brigade provide ? 
All who are still young in heart should be able to appreciate 
all that camp means to a boy. The healthy life under ideal 
surroundings, the adventure of life under canvas, the com- 
radeship and goodwill of the communal life, the sports and 
games and high spirits—all this has an irresistible appeal 
to the boy. 

Throughout the year The Boys’ Brigade provides a social 
life for its nxembers which takes the place of the public school 
life open to a minority of boys. It develops a civic sense 
and instills a spirit of service. The Brigade is providing a 
constant stream of young men with a sense of law and order 
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and public spirit which, combined with a spirit of t 
patriotism, must have a steadying influence on public life 
Camp is the climax of the year’s training and gives the hy 
the opportunity of putting into practice the precepts Which de 
it is the aim of The Boys’ Brigade to develop. To the Londo ear 
boy whose days are spent in our great wilderness of bricks pe vag 
and mortar and to whom the beauties of nature are Temote, nies 
camp is the supreme joy, and to enable a greater number ty The Inve 
attend is the purpose of the London Camp Fund. ae 
The boys pay the greater part of the cost, but I ask we, ae 
wishers to help by supplementing thcir payments in one 
to bring the happy days of camp within the reach of thos 
at present unable to attend. Cheques should be address 
to the London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey Hou, 
*Vestminster, S.W.1, and should be crossed “ Nationg JB que sto 
Provincial Bank.’’—I am, yours faithfully, > attracted 
Hasnau, J& of the m 
> and lived 
A CORRECTION eee 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] at th 
Sir,—I deeply regret that by a slip that, I hope, shocked J missiona 
your readers, I made Sherman instead of Sheridan th & story of 
pursuer of Lee before Appomattox in last week’s Spectator. muscula: 
Yours faithfully, D. W. Brocay, islander: 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. English 
fully goc 
oe grace be 
Versonalities ievotion 
Their m 
STANLEY BALDWIN caused | 
STANLEY is a bluff man, their leg 
A ready, but never rough man, | descend: 
A light your pipe and puff man 3 grandeh 
British to the core. > industri 
: they th 
Stanley is a strong man, » festivals 
A not afraid to be wrong man, of a Ba 
A now we won’t be long man ; To be 
British to the core. | Obviou: 
Stanley is a good man, j interest 
A really would if he could man, { abe 
A not yet out of the wood man ; note of 
British to the core. g the loon 
degenet 
Stanley is a sound man, exaggel 
A won’t run the ship aground man, has pul 
A here we go round and round man ; and ex: 
Very slow—but sure. ; still se 
- tolerab 
BENITO MUSSOLINI pew 
» s0 com 
He climba up high, Dr. 
He perch on da ped-, _—— 
He never believa “ie 
Caesar is dead. hell te 
He maka da War, > happy 
He maka da noise coloure 
He dressa in black, / 1790 b 
Italio boys. | purged 
| Its ear 
He praisa de Bono, under 
He dropa da bomb > barrier 
He spraya da gas caste. 
With great aplomb. b great | 
He teacha da nig-, The 
He maka him run ; 5 
He rula da World ely 
Before he’s done. j ceedec 
the to 
He nota so good, © on th 
He shiver and shud-, BE erence 
He see all da soldiers F conse 
Stuck in da mud. E custor 
P agricu 
He turna da handle, 4 also ¢ 
He look at da monk-, possil 





He hava no money ; 
Benito’s sunk. 









R. H. Siri. 
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Tur story of the ‘ Bounty’ 
attracted Many writers. 
ofthe mutineers colonised the austere lava island of Pitcairn 


discovered, like 


‘muscular godliness in a 


> their legend. 


| note of scepticism enters the reports. 
the loose morals of the community, of its physical and mental 


- still sees 
_ tolerably intelligent, with some fine exceptional figures, and 
_ allmarked with that curious quality of shy niceness which is 
» 0 common an English trait. 


1790 had fathered children ; 
| purged and cut down by the first massacres which marred 
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From Mutiny to Mormonism 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


mutiny is a good one and hes 
So has the sequel in which a party 


and lived lost in the Pacific for eighteen years, before they were 
some shy Swiss Family Robinson with a 
skeleton in its closet. Indeed Pitcairn gradually became after 
1308 the wonder of the nineteenth century, the pride of 


missionary tracts, the ideal Sunday School fable, the perfect 


reiormation and the reign of simple, 
modern Eden. The piety of the 
islanders was a by-word. The inhabitants, having startled 
English naval officers by their perfect English and their pain- 


story of repentance, 


F fully good manners, went on to shame them by kneeling to say 
; grace before and after meals and combined, with religion, a 


devotion to Queen Victoria which was almost idolatrous. 
Their mass conversion in the ’eighties to the Mormon faith 
caused some distress at first, but did no serious damage to 
Thousands of miles away in the Pacific swell, the 
descendants of mutineers and murderers, the great great- 


-gandchildren of English seamen by Tahitian mothers, were 
' industriously singing hymns, fasting twice 


a week because 
they thought Ash Wednesday and Good Friday were weekly 


festivals and refusing to drink alcohol, with a fervour worthy 
| of a Bend of Hope. 


To be just, not all travellers stressed this sanctimoniousness. 


| Obviously a social and biological experiment of extraordinary 
interest had taken place, fascinating to others beside the reli- 


Towards the end of the century 
One begins to hear of 


gious and philanthropical. 


degeneration through inbreeding, but these reports were greatly 
exaggerated. When one looks to the facts which Dr. Shapiro 


has put down after studying the islanders in 1934 and 1935 


and examining the history and records of six generations, one 
a sturdy, rather English-looking band of people, 


Dr. Shapiro was chiefly interested in studying the history 
and effects of inter-breeding between whites and Polynesians 


_ ona soil where little or no new blood and no external influences 


had had a chance to spoil his material. On Pitcairn a very 


_ happy field had been preserved for science, for none of the 


coloured men whom the mutineers had taken with them in 
and when the community was 


; its early history, it settled down to a simple patriarchal life 


under the surviving white man, undivided by those social 


. barriers which elsewhere make for the degeneration of the half- 


caste. One family, in effect, occupied the island. The two 
great migrations did not seriously affect the blood. 

The history of the colony shows that although the English 
seamen had taken the Tahitians to be their slaves and made 


_ strong stand for English customs, they by no means suc- 


' ceeded entirely in enforcing their will. 


They were without 


; the too!s and equipment to construct a familiar environment ; 
/ on the other hand, the women were, with some slight diff- 


| ences, in their own country. 


| customs of the women. 


© also came the custom of not eating with men at meals ; 


The Tahitian ways of living in 

All the household arts followed the 
From them came methods of fishing, 
From them 
and, 
Possibly their early rebellion against the brutal treatment 


Consequence dominated. 


agriculture, thatching, lighting and clothing. 





Feritage of the Bounty. By Dr. H. L. Shapiro. (Gollancz. 
Os. 6d.) 


by the seamen (and their scarcity value) contributed to the 
advanced innovation of the political and social equality of 
the sexes. The greatest victory on the English side was in the 
decisive matters of education and religion. One might have 
supposed that the Tahitian women, secure in the mystery of 
their native tongue, would have fed their children upon pagan 
traditions, and that although Fletcher Christian and John 
Adams-—the outstanding English figures—were serious men, 
who in their remorse and solitude had turned passionatel:; 
to what they could remember of Anglican teaching, there 
would have been a secret and obscure undercurrent of Tahitian 
belief, just as the Mexican Indians have Indianised so much 
in the Roman Catholic faith. The complete spiritual domi- 
nance of John Adams and his religion came presumably from 
the patriarchal position in which he found himself, through 
the chance of being the only man left. 

Early visitors found the colony Arcadian. Even after 
private property appeared.and differences of wealth, the back- 
ground of simple communism remained. It was impossible 
to tell whose children were whose, for the women looked 
after one another’s children with a general affection. A man’s 
house and food were his neighbour’s and all had a right to 
the common store for their necessities. The chastity of the 
women was the despair of the American whalers who called. 
Dr. Shapiro traces in fascinating detail the development from 
this state of innocence to a more sophisticated condition. 
Today there does not seem to be very much misdemeanour. 
Dr. Shapiro records one case of wife beating while he was on 
the island and it seems genuinely to have shocked everyone. 
Rigid sexual morality has relaxed as it has in all white Pro- 
testant communities and 25 per cent. of births are now illegiti- 
mate. Extra-legal unions, which apparently last as long 
the orthodox kind, are tolerated. This change seems to 
correspond with a period of decline in the fertility of the 
women, earlier marriage and a shorter child-bearing phase, 
but which is cause and which is effect, Dr. Shapiro says, there 
is no evidence to show. He is convinced, however, that there 
is no degeneration from in-breeding. 

I detect a note of disappointment in Dr. Shapiro, that the 
result of the racial fusion should have been anthropologically 
so unexciting. There was a certain dinginess in the scene, 
a faint suggestion of the poor white. For this, the outside 
world is to some extent responsible, in making a kind of 
philanthropicai pet of the community, and sending its second- 
hand clothes and furniture to the island. Neither intelligence 
nor sensibility seems to have guided all visitors : one philan- 
thropist even came to teach the young women stenography. 

There is an abundaprce of information about daily life, 
work, habits. The biological chapters are particularly 
interesting, although the conclusions, as in so many scientific 
works, are apt to degenerate to the Bouvard and Pécuchel 
level : 

‘““We may sum up the heredity of the Pitcairn Islanders by 


saying that they show in their traits evidence of both their 
English and Tahitian ancestry. Some of them are, in their 


physical expression, more influenced by the English heritage, some 
more by the Tahitian and others appear to be intermediate. 
Each one is a varying mixture of both.” 

This might have come from the Soltisier. One begins 
to wonder after a paragraph like this whether the dullnes; 
of Pitcairn has not been imported and whether the reports 
of science are much less obtuse than the self-congratulatory 
messages of the religious. If, however, Dr. Shap‘o is right, 
it would seem that more decisive than blood in the prosaic 
character of the kindly and industricus islanders has been thas 
austere two square miles of rock on which they live. 
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Short Cuts to Self Knowledge 


Ctudies in Hand Reading.. By Dr. Charlotte Wolff. (Chatto 
and Windis. 10s. 6d.) 

Meet Yourself. By Prince Leopold Loewenstein and William 
Gerhardi. (Faber. 6s.) 


WHOLES seem to be of two sorts ; there are those which are the 
sum of their parts and those which are not. A machine is 
just the sum total of the various cranks, nuts, levers and screws 
which compose it, a bank balance of the various amounts 
which from different sources are paid into it. But a picture 
is, it is obvious, more than the sum total of the chemical 
constituents of the paints and the canvas used in its produc- 
tion, a symphony than the vibrations in the atmosphere set 
in motion by the instruments which play its notes. Hence 
it follows that descriptions in terms of chemistry of the 
paint and canvas, in terms of physics of the vibrations, 
are not equivalent to an account of the painting or the 
symphony. 
What sort of whole is a human personality ? Or rather, 
since hands are part of the body and hands are our immediate 
‘ concern, the body and mind which are or are owned by a human 
personality ? Both the books under consideration answer by 
implication that it is a whole of the first sort—inevitably, 
since both seek to throw light upon its nature by giving an 
account of its constituent parts. Dr. Wolff reads hands. 
Trained in medicine, she has made it her object to elevate 
palmistry into a science, known rather formidably as chirology. 
More precisely, chirology is defined both as “‘a methodical 
science and an interpretative art.” The book consists of an 
account of Dr. Wolff's system, the readings of a number of 
specimen hands with interpretative commentary, and an intro- 
duction by Mr. Aldous Huxley. The hands read are for the 
most part those of famous persons—the Huxley brothers, 
3ernard Shaw, T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf and soon. But the 
hands of more ordinary persons also appear grouped under 
headings. There are, for example, the hands of ten materialists, 
set off by those of ten idealists. The claim made by the pub- 
lishers on behalf of these readings is far-reaching. They are 
said to enable Dr. Wolff ‘to give an account of” the subject’s 
‘*‘ natural instincts and abilities and to indicate the more 
important spiritual events of his past and future life.’ Dr. 
Wolff herself is more modest. She disclaims all power to 
provide information about the body ; it is to psychology only 
that, in her view, chirology can contribute. What has hap- 
pened to him in the past, what sort of person the individual is 
in the present, and even what adventures he is likely to undergo 
in. the future—these things she can within limits tell us; and, 
we have Mr. Aldous Huxley’s word for it—it is, indeed, our only 
reason for concerning ourselves with such palpable nonsense— 
that she does in fact on occasion tell us. 


That past events should leave their tokens in the shape of 
traces on the hand, I am prepared to believe. We know so 
little about the relation of the mind and the body, and that 
relation is by any account so odd, that until we are in a position 
to say why an injection of sheep’s pituitary should make a 
congenital idiot capable of doing mental arithmetic, we may as 
well simply accept the fact. But the claim to divine the future 
‘ has the most disturbing implications. The main lines of the 
hand remain, it appears, more or less unchanged throughout 
life. If you take prints over a series of years, you will see 
» noticeable modifications of the pattern, but it will remain 
fundamentally the same pattern. Very well, then, the traits 
and events which the chirologist, reading the hand in maturity 
will describe as existing traits and past events, the same 
chirologist, reading the hand when its owner was four or five 
years old, would have divined as future. This disturbing result 
arises, I think, from the assumption, implicit, as I have already 
pointed out, in all that is written upon the subject, that the 
character is reached by adding together character traits, that a 
personality in fact is a whole which is the sum of its parts. If 
it is, then a. logical development of Dr. Wolff's method should 
enable the chirologist to divine the whole of a person’s character 
from the sum total of his character traits. If not, not. After 
reading Dr. Wolff’s book, I incline to the view that what gets 
imprinted on the hand is like the representation of a piece of 
writing that appears. on the: blotting paper ; jit is, that-is to 
say, an imperfect and, incomplete reeord of some of what: gocs 
on in the person, and I am. prepared to regard as highly plau- 


sible the view suggested by Mr. Aldous Huxley, that the hand; 
not really read at all, but merely serves as an instrument f 
concentrating or focussing the attention of the chirologis.. 
the crystal focusses the attention of the crystal-gazer “ 
paratory to a direct reading of the mind by some faealy d 
extra-sensory intuition. . 








Prince Loewenstein and William Gerhardi are also scientig, 
of character. They claim “that the analytical systen < 
which the present book is based represents the earey 
approach to an accurate characterology so far undertake) 
And they, too, believe that the character is a whole Which 
completely made up of its component parts. There are, they 
hold, certain more or less constant elements and sub-eleme, 
of character, and it is the enormous variety of their possi 
combinations which accounts for the differences between qy 
individual and his fellows. The book provides an extreme; 
ingenious method of enabling you to discover your om 
character and that of your friends by the method of questi 
and answer. The reader is asked to answer an immeng 
variety of questions—‘ Do you like your bath very hot) 
‘Would you exult with Henley that you were ‘ the capi 
of your soul, the master of your fate’?”  “ Could yj 
witness an execution ?”—and according to his replies } 
finds himself assigned to a certain character group. My 
questions take him into a sub-group of the original grow, 
more questions still into a group yet smaller. The procs 
continues until, somewhere towards the end of the book, i 
is rewarded by an account of his character. My own exp. 
rience was unfortunate. Proceeding by way of the coly 
yellow and the River Isis, I found myself addressed 
follows: ‘It is not by mere chance that one finds among 
people of your type many sportsmen, soldiers, engineer, 
pilots and racing motorists of both sexes ; for courage i 
amongst the most important of your characteristics.” Wel, 
well! One knows little enough about oneself admitted), 
but “ racing motorists of both sexes ” ! 



























Some of the character studies are extremely entertaining, 
and the book is well and amusingly written. It contain, 
for example, a beautiful sketch of the successful publ 
schoolboy, a masterly diagnosis of ** what is wrong with the 
times,”” and a briltiant analysis of Don Juanism, its caus 
and its effects. Put it at its lowest, and it is a first-rat 
parlour game for Christmas family gatherings ; but for nm 
part—and here apparently I am true to my character grow 
—I cannot find the self as interesting as the authors apparentl; 
do. * Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ** you have only two subject 
—yourself and myself, and I am sick of both.” I age 
with Dr. Johnson. C. E. M. Jou. 
















Africa Speaks 


Edited by Margery Perham. 





Ten Africans. 
15s.) 


(Faber and Fabe, 







TRADE, it used to be said, follows the flag, but the flag hi 
sometimes followed the portable altar, and our greatness 3s 
colonising nation can be partly if not wholly accounted fi 
by the ease with which we have combined the cultivatii 
of our interests with our conception of our duty. We hav 
never been satisfied to put forward only an economic jus 
fication for our activities in trade or warfare, but must fil 
a moral one as well, Undue emphasis upon the righteousnes 
of our motives has led a thousand times to cant, and justs 
there are many utterances on record which suggest that ¥t 
went to war in 1914 almost entirely to champion “ pluc! 
little Belgium,” so an immense quantity of writing ani 
speechifying seems designed to advance a theory that 


















are in Africa for the sole purpose of acting as trustees fF 
peoples less fortunately placed and less lightly pigmentel. 











a . 
The fact remains, however, that a vast number of wel 





meaning people have devoted their lives to an attempt! 
improving the lot of the African by making him a wot! 








{ 
io Ul 


instead of a warrior and a Christian instead of a devote 
witchcraft. But has his lot been improved by detribalisit 
him and compelling him to form part of a world which be 
produced calico drawers, harmoniums, and mustard-g 
as well as Oxford, Mozart, and the Middlesex Hospital 
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The question cannot be answered with a flat yes or no, but only 
with yes and no. Realising this, Miss Margery Perham has 
given us an important chance of hearing the African speak 
for himself. 

The plan of her book was to collect ten autobiographies 
and to range them in order from the most primitive to the 
most emancipated. Her authors have been taken from all 
over the place. Some have poured their tales into a familiar 
and trustworthy white ear, whose owner has later done a 
translation ; some have written down whatever they had to 
say in fluent English. Meet them one by one. Bwembya 
js rather a vain old man in north-eastern Rhodesia. As 
one of the new poor he is snobbish and a little sour. He thinks 
that the young people of today have no respect because they 
take no notice of him. 

“T tell you it was better in the days before the white man came 

(he says). But then sometimes I think in my heart, ‘ But where 
could we find the clothes and the salt and the matches that we 
buy at the stores ?” " 
Udo Akpabio is a “ chief by government warrant ” in Southern 
Nigeria. Honourable and enlightened, he is “a big man in 
every respect.””. He is uxorious, rather Victorian, and likes 
lecturing his descendants, being especially given to proverbial 
wisdom and glimpses of the obvious: e.g., “* When the hawk 
takes the chicken and passes over the river, there is nothing 
more can catch that fowl.’’ He finds us whites odd, with 
our habit of growing flowers and leaves where we could 
perfectly well grow yams; we are all rich, but will only be 
seen about with one wife. Ndansi Kumalo, of the Matabele 
tribe, who took the part of Lobengula in the Gaumont British 
film about Rhodes, thinks our methods of warfare unmanly 
At present we appear rich and happy, but he has shrewd 
suspicions about our “inner lives”? and our “ jealousies.” 
Rashid Bin Hassani can give a first-hand account of the 
opening up of East Africa. His life has been adventurous. 
He has been a slave, a policeman, a forest guard, all sorts of 
things. Looking back, he prefers the present to the past— 
when life in his part of the world was far more dangerous 
and uncertain. Nosente, an old Xosa lady from the Cape 
Province, obviously has great dignity and charm, and tells 
her story, which is a simple one, with art. It is monumental, 
like a poem, but ends on a familiar note: ‘ Children no 
longer honour their parents as they used to do. Times have 
changed.” Amini Bin Saidi, a Yao of Nyasaland, has strong 
views about mercenary or disobedient women, but believes 
in progress and what used to be called ** the march of mind,” 
as does Parmenas Mockerie, a Kikuyu who has studied in 
Europe. Martin Kayamba comes from Zanzibar, and is 
clearly a valuable citizen. He visited England some years 
ago on a political mission, and describes his experiences with 
awealth of detail. Miss Koforowola Aina Moore, the daughter 
of a Lagos barrister, comes of a family which has been more 
or less Europeanised for four generations ; her own education 
culminated at Oxford. She quotes with approval the opinion 
ef a friend that 
“we have a new school of European thinkers which views Africa 
on, shall I say, a world basis. They seem to have realised it fulfils 
some function in the world as an organic whole,” 
Taken together, these essays, allowing for polite reservations, 
illustrate very graphically the nature of European influence 
upon the African, and his readiness to raise his standard of 
living and to respond to consideration. One of them, not yet 
mentioned, is probably the most important of all, for it raises 
the problem of the talented, high-spirited, educated and 
ambitious young African who has moved more quickly than 
his fellows, and who, as a result of becoming embittered by 
injustice, is liable to turn revolutionary. Gilbert Coka, a 
young Zulu from the banks of the Mfolozi, ‘ reveals,” as 
Miss Perham says, “the inner history of the first Bantu 
attempt at Trade Union organisation,” namely, the famous 
affair of Kadalie and the LC.U. The case he states is 
unanswerable : 

“Although he lives in a wealthy, civilised, Christian land, he 
enjoys none of its amenities.. He stands in the way of a white 
South Africa, White Prestige, European Supremacy .. . Insecurity, 
Starvation, poverty, ignorance, unemployment and injustices are 
his portion . . . The question has risen to my mind: ‘If the 
European is so superior and the African so inferior, why fear him 
and restrict him so much ?’ ” ; 


WititAmM PLomer. 


Aspects of Unemployment 


Seasonal Variations in Employment. By C. T. Saunders. 
(Longmans. 15s.) 

The State and the Standard of Living. 
(P. S. King. 9s.) 

Justice in a Depressed Area. A Critical Study. By Charles 
Muir. With a Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, 
D.D. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

The Challenge of Leisure. Edited by William Boyd. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (New Education Fellow- 
ship. 5s.) 


By Gertrude Williams. 


HERE are four books of widely varying character, but each 
of them dealing with an important aspect of what is 
undoubtedly the central economic and social problem of 
our age—unemployment. 

Mr. Saunders tackles a specific and limited economic 
problem—that of seasonal fluctuations. He gives a statis- 
tical analysis of these for every industry and endeavours to 
assess the relative importance of seasonal movement in 
unemployment as a whole. Particularly valuable are his 
detailed investigations of certain representative trades, 
notably the motor, clothing and building industries, as well 
as branches of agriculture, with a view to disentangling 
different factors, such as climate, fashion and so on. How 
are you to handle the employment problem of a Manchester 
mantle factory whose permanent staff is 30, whose average 
employment is 60 and whose maximum employment is 75 ? 
Mr. Saunders makes some interesting suggestions, but it is 
clear that there is no fundamental cure within any economic 
system based on consumers’ demand. 

The State and the Standard of Living is a major work of 
real importance. Miss Williams has given us a compre- 
hensive history of State action in the social field from the 
late nineteenth century—when as a result of the breakdown 
of Benthamism and the efforts of the Fabians, the Trade 
Unions and the religious Socialists of the Keir Hardie type 
the nation began to wake up to the condition of the working 
classes—to the latest, or all but latest, efforts of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board. As Miss Williams shows, stern 
individualism (for others) died hard. She quotes two passages 
which deserve reproduction : 

“TI am inclined, however, to think (said J. St. Loe Strachey 
of The Spectator) that a far more important factor than industrial 
disorganisation is the moral disorganisation caused by the belief 
that unemployment is not a man’s fault, but his misfortune, and 
by the failure to recognise that a man may have less evil done 
to him by experiencing for a time the actual pinch of want than 
by being pauperised at the hands of the State ” 

To which argument, and others of its kidney, Mr. Rowntree 
replied in The Poverty Line, a pamphlet printed in 1903, as 
follows : 

“Tf the men and women in this class (of unemployed) possessed, 
as a whole, extraordinary energy and perseverance, they might 
perhaps, notwithstanding physical feebleness, and a depressing 
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environment, raise themselves to a higher level; but it is idle 
to expect from them as a class, virtues and powers far in excess 
of those characterising any other section of the community.” 

Mr. Muir throws considerable doubt on the comfortable 
conviction that, in Great Britain, all is for the best in the 
best of possible legal worlds. Confidence in the impartial 
administration of justice lies at the root of democracy, or 
for that matter of civilisation itself, and Justice in a Depressed 
Area contains criticisms which are at any rate deserving of 
serious consideration. It is clear that on the depressed 
North-East coast, where the author is a practising barrister, 
the working classes feel the Courts—whether magistrates, 
County, or Assize—to be part of a rather inhuman machine 
which makes little effort to understand or cope with their 
problems. 

The Challenge of Leisure goes straight to the heart of the 
unemployment problem. The machine has made increasing 
leisure for all possible. What are we going to do with it ? 

The book is really the report of the British Regional Con- 
ference of the ‘* New Education Fellowship,” held at St. 
Andrews in 1935, under the presidency of Dr. A. D. Lindsay. 
Contributions from many of the leading figures in adult and 
juvenile education are here reprinted. 

There is much valuable matter, much original and stimu- 
lating thought. Yet one somehow gets the impression 
that the key to the whole has not yet been discovered. 

What is that key ? Is not the basie problem of all human 
activity, and above all of work which depends so much on 
leadership as adult education and social work generally—the 
quality of those engaged in it. 

If unemployment is the central economic and social problem 
of our age, the problem of educating democracy is the central 
political problem. In an intelligently organised democracy 
social work and adult education (which are much the same 
thing) should claim the finest talents, the most daemonic 
energy,’ which the community can produce. It should be 
possible, and reasonable, for first-class men and women to 
take them up as a eareer. 

During the last few months, the reviewer has had some 
practical experience of social work. He had hoped to make 
propaganda for it among the best young men and women of 
the Universities and the public and secondary schools. He 
thought—rightly—that there was no more inspiring or satis- 
fying job than that of leading, educating and helping others. 
But it is not easy to ask good men and women to enter a 
profession where the standards of payment and treatment 
are so completely different from those to be found in other 
walks of life. No wonder that he was informed by one of the 
leading figures in social work that it was extraordinarily 
difficult to get men to fill the jobs. 

Here is a subject worth writing about, a book crying to be 
written. May it not. be long before the writer has the pleasure 
of reviewing it! 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


The Volunteer Laureate 
The Poems of Sir William Watson. 1878-1935. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


SEVERAL collective publications of Sir William Watson’s 
poems have appeared ; the latest of them (as a preliminary 
note informs us) contains the writers favourite pieces, 
exhibiting such revision as he made during his last days with 
a view to a definitive edition. Those who are acquainted 
with his books as they formerly came out may make some 
comparisons illustrating his idea of the poetic art. In 1892, 
for example, Watson delighted his already numerous audience 
with ‘‘ Lachrymae Musarum,” which had as title-poem a 
threnody on Tennyson, and included among the other pieces 
a long lyric on Shelley’s centenary. Both compositions 
gained particular notice, and both reappear now; but the 
text has been readjusted, or retouched. Order, concision, 
minor rhythmic energy have been worked for. Marks of 
fashion, like the Arnoldian italics in 
* Revolt is transient : 
Is that pure strain 


what: must last 
> 
have been sometimes removed. 

I have named two pieces, and they are remarkable per- 
formances, in which Watson took illustrious poets as_ his 
theme. It is extraordinary how frequently literature, or its 


a 


makers, called forth his own verse. His latest . 
attests this, and yet is far from including all that he Penne 
as Parnassian observer. From the little book “ Lae 
Musarum,” he did not recapture the lines on Lamb, ® 
Coleridge leaving ‘ Christabel” a tantalising fragment, 
Tennyson’s “ Foresters,” and on “ our new censor” Wil, 
He preserved, however, from elsewhere (one need Scatesh 
name “ Wordsworth’s Grave”) poems in honour of Chayes 
Scott, Hood, Arnold, Burns, Shakespeare, and others, vik 
a profusion of rhymed comments on temporary or permaney 
aspects of the world of books. His metrical forms likeyiy 
represent a constant reference to a kind of pantheon of great 
examples. With all this consciousness of authority, Waty 
was not prevented from saying things in his own way qhig, 
were heard with admiration at first and may recur in futuy 
His concern with-diction may have acted as a barrier betyen 
him and the keenest experience. But, studious to conyy 
romantic enthusiasm without romantic excess, he occasionally 
comes within sight of the distinction ascribed by him to 
“Gray, who on worn thoughts conferred 

That. second youth, the perfect word, 

The elected and predestined phrase 

That had lain bound, long nights and days, 

To wear at last, when once set free, 

Immortal pellucidity.” 

Besides literary questions, Watson had a fluent source ¢f 
poetical activity in the affairs and leaders of public [f; 
To name him is to recall the author of ** The Purple Eas” 
and ‘* Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King Edward VII 
His attitude in this part of his writings is handsome if thy 
utterance is hollow. Perhaps the thin contact with th 
external, the sensuous world which monotonises his poetry 
generally is his worst enemy in political verse. In acclaiming 
Edward VII he wishes to mention the time of year, and this 
is how he does it: 

** Lo, at the Earth’s high feast, ere Autumn bring 
His afterthoughts on greatness to her ear, 
And with monitions of mortality 
Perturb the revelling year, 
Thou goest forth and art anointed King.” 
But it would be unfair to leave him there; _ for on his 
seveniy-sixth birthday he wrote of his one remaining wish- 
to see Engiand 
“* Strengthening the Forts of Peace, that they may tower 
Impregnably mighty, and invincibly great.” 
His imagery had not altogether lost its old flamboyancy, 
and his notion of the poet as hero was still operative. 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. 





The Invention of Ships 


Freak Ships. By Stanley Rogers. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 
The History of American Sailing Ships. By Howard | 
Chappelle. (Putnam. 30s.) 

WHEN will the generation of authors learn and acknowledg 
this one thing—that “easy writing makes damned har 
reading’ ? Then, indeed, the lot of the reviewer will be a 
gentler one. The vast majority of the books with which he’s 
faced are of a would-be light and popular type. But the 





lightness, as a rule, is only in the author’s mind : it shows it 
his care-free impudence towards his subject, his careless and 
slap-dash handling of the tool of language: the result is fit 
from light, and most unlikely to be popular. No one evet 
supposes that a slap-dash technique will make a populat 
dancer or popular comedian: why should it be expected 10 
make a popular writer ? It requires immense pains to carty4 
feeling of careless joie de vivre across the footlights : it requit 
pains certainly no less considerable to carry it across the 
typewriter. 

Mr. Stanley Rogers is not exceptional or notorious amolg 
such writers : there are many worse offenders than he. Bit 
he is careless and formless enough to make his book rather! 
dreary and difficult task for the reader. This would call for 


little comment were it not that the idea explicit in his title E 


is worth far better treatment. Such a history of the exotie 
side-shoots from the main stem of ship-design might have 
been fascinating and important. The material is rich. It 
includes both ideas that might be again more happily 
attempted, and specious mistakes into which (without warning) 
we might again fall. A really careful, a properly arranged and 
analysed account of them would be almost as useful as the 
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histories of more orthodox craft. Alas, that Mr. Rogers 
should have had the idea, and done no better with it! Such 
writers, who have a first-class idea and hurriedly make it 
their own in a second-class book resemble thirsty cattle, 
which find a pool in the plain, and in their hurry to drink 
tread it all to mud with their feet before having time to 
uench their thirst. 

It is noticeable that, fantastic as some of these freaks 
appear, few of them are wholly absurd. The reason is economic. 
Shipbuilding has always been a pursuit even more expensive 
than architecture, and few ships have been paid for by a single 

rse. The designer must convince others as well as himself. 
So we find that most of the examples in this book are not so 
much the wild and ridiculous fantasies of mad inventors, as 
special adaptations of shipbuilding to meet exceptional 
needs. Even the soup-plate battleships of the Imperial 
Russian Navy were not so mad as they looked. In conse- 
quence, the more one studies the strange inventions in Mr. 
Rogers’ pages, the less sure one feels that the majority of them 
can be called “* freaks.” Either they are—like the Russian 
warships, or that floating tube which carried Cleopatra’s 
Needle to London—specially and reasonably designed for 
special circumstances: or else they are vessels which in their 
own day marked a wide departure in naval construction, 
but today have an honourable place in its history. The 
modern whaler certainly does not resemb!e a clipper ship, but 
then she is a floating factory rather than a speedy carrier of 
cargo; and it is as ridiculous to class her as a freak as it 
would be to call a soap-factory a freak for not resembling St. 
Paul’s. Such ships as the ‘Great Eastern’ and ‘ Great 
Republic’ may have been premature and unfortunate, but 
there was nothing freakish or absurd about them: they were 
the precursors of the larger craft of a later age. 

Mr. Chappelle’s book is of a wholly different character. It 
is most learned, and immense pains have been taken in its 
composition. As a result, where Mr. Rogers’ light and popular 
work makes hard readirg, Mr. Chappelle’s learned work makes 
the smoothest and easiest reading. No reader with any 
natural interest in the history of ships could fail to read it 
with fascination: the meticulous and lucid drawings are 
fully worthy of the text : indeed, I cannot find any fault with 
the book, in its own kind. 

There is only one complaint to which it gives rise: that no 
student of equal calibre has tackled the history of British or 
other European shipping. That would, of course, be an 
infinitely harder task: for the period which Mr. Chappelle 
had to cover was little more than two hundred years. It 
would be impossible to condense such a history into even the 
heaviest single volume, if it were treated in such detail as Mr. 
Chappelle uses. It would, perhaps, be too great a task for 
any one author. But now that Mr. Chappelle has shown the 
Way, we may hope that someone—or better still, some body of 


men—on this side will follow. Ricuarp HuGHEs. 


Bluestocking Revels 


The Wild Irish Girl. 


By Lionel Stevenson. 
Hall. 15s.) 


(Chapman and 
SypNEY OWENSON, Lady Morgan, died with the reverberation 
of the Indian Mutiny in her ears. She was born in the year 
of the American Declaration of Independence, grew up to 
the tune of Liberty, and matured into a witty, indiscreet 
but respectable radical. ‘ She lived,” said The Atheneum 
in a review of her autobiography, “ through the love, admira- 
tion and malice of three generations of men ”—through 
revolution and reaction into regency, and from regency into 
respectability. 

Her birth was comparatively humble. Her father, a cousin 
of Goldsmith’s, ran away to the stage and made a reputation 
as a singer of Irish songs and as an expert in the “ potheen- 
twang” which was becoming recognised on -the Dublin 
stage. He was, in no small way, a notable precursor of the 
class of professional Paddies—an easy, convivial man, large 
spender and tender father. His early efforts to procure 
recognition for her literary talents were successful. They 
led, first of all, to the well-subscribed publication of some 
indifferent poetic juvenilia, which led in their turn to her 
employment as a rather privileged governess-companion to 
several families. Between dancing jigs, singing “ Ned of 


the Hill” with grand pathos and generally amusing her 
employers’ guests, Miss Owenson found time to write her 
first novel. 

A part of the interest Miss Owenson deserves derives, as 
Mr. Stevenson points out, from the fact that her novels 
reflect most clearly the literary fashions and fashionable 
sentiments of her time. St. Clair, published in 1801, was 
a long, flowery Rousseauesque novel in the form of a series 
of letters between a pair of romantic lovers. The novel 
exhibits most of the hall-marks of the prevailing Gothic 
fashion—high sensibility, platonic walks in wild scenery, ruins, 
a duel, and a broken heart. But it was in her heroine that 
Sydney Owenson’s real spark of talent declared itself. St. 
Clair’s Olivia is a sympathetic creation, for she is none other 
than Sydney Owenson’s ideal self—gay though sensitive, 
intelligent, but no pedant : 

“* The strongest point of my ambition,’ she wrote to her Dublin 
friend, Mrs. Lefanu, ‘is to be every inch a woman. Delighted 
with the pages of La Voisier, | dropped the study of chemistry 
. . . lest I should be thought less the woman... . # And I have 
studied music as a sentiment rather than a science, and drawing 
as an amusement rather than an art, lest I should become a 
musical pedant or a masculine artist.’ ” 

Yet this determination, reflected in her heroine’s character, 
did not prevent her from studying all available sources before 
she wrote her second novel, an historical romance with a 
background in sixteenth-century France. Mr. Stevenson 
puts forward the suggestion that this second novel, The 
Novice of St. Dominick, anticipates the new type of historical 
novel which was later brought to perfection by Sir Walter 
Seott—a known and warm convert to Sydney Owenson’s 
talents. Similarly, her third novel, The Wild Irish Girl, 
popularised the new taste for propaganda dressed up as 
fiction, which had already been heralded by the novels 
of Godwin, Day and Holcroft. It was written when Robert 
Emmet’s unsuccessful rebellion was still fresh in people’s 
minds, and when the liberal elements in the Whig Party were 
advising a more lenient administration in Ireland. It 
aroused the bigoted criticism of John Wilson Croker, who 
masked his distrust of its political tendentiousness in a ranting 
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attack on its morals. Croker’s attack gave the novel. a 
succés de réclame far beyond its deserts, and elicited numerous 
counter-attacks from the Owenson camp. This exchange 
ripened into a regular feud, which raged for another twenty 
odd years and which broke out nearly every time Sydney 
Owenson published a new book. 


The: effect. of this reception was to lodge her firmly in the 


radical ranks, and. this in: spite of the fact that. she was 
admitted into the family circle of the Tory Marquis of Aber- 
cori and was able to hob-nob with Lord Castlereagh at his 
parties. She found time, between amateur theatricals at 
Kilkenny, literary luncheons at her publisher’s, and soirées at 
Lady Cork’s where she met ‘* everybody,” Byron included, 
to write her fourth novel, Ida of Athens. This novel, again, 
was launched a little time before phil-Hellenism became the 
rage, but its matter was not unfamiliar. Causeries on 
education drawn from Emil, on the emotions from Werther, 
on the vindication of women’s rights from Corinne, supported 
a plot which reflected, by implication, the condition of Ireland. 
The influence of French ideas was even more marked in her 
next successful novel, The Missionary, which restated .the 
psychological problem of Chateaubriand’s Atala. It was 
only in her sixth novel, O° Donnel, written after her marriage 
to Sir Charles Morgan, that she returned openly to her 
favourite themes and developed them from first-hand know- 
ledge and with considerable wit. From this time onwards 
she moved steadily away from her Gothic predilections and 
wrote a more masculine hand. With her husband beside 
her, she disturbed every political and literary hornet’s nest 
she could find. The later part of her life was diversified 
by Continental travel—she voyaged as a little ambassadress 
of liberalism—by friendships with some of the great and 
charming figures of her time, La Fayette, Caroline Lamb, 
Cardinal Consalvi, Stendhal, by enmities with others, such 
as Lady Blessington and Lockhart, and by continued con- 
troversial writing. 


Mr. Stevenson has handled his subject carefully but without 


pedantry. He allows Sydney Owenson to speak for herself 
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as often as possible, except when she is telling little white 
lies about her upbringing. He preserves an excellent 

between his subject and the social kackground she Moved 
against with so much apparent ease. ‘In short, he is. a model 
biographer. Sydney. Owenson may appear to be an y, 
worthy object of such delicate and sympathetic attention, 
But who else in her generation could have claimed to have 
been rhapsodised over by Shelley, presented with a hygienie 
model garment by Owen, or sat as a model for Thackeray's! 
Becky Sharp ? SALLY Gravgs, | 


An Artist in the Bog 
The Gentle Savage. By Richard Wyndham.- (Cassell. 12s, fd) 


Tue Bahr-el-Ghazal, commonly called “The Bog,” no longe 
exists as a province. Its administrative problems were ty 
much for it and it committed its last unpardonable crime jy 
bogging a Governor-General who retaliated by amalgamating 
it with a sister province and calling the two Equatoria, By 
the river from which it was named still flows and overfloys 
and the district, which witnessed the exploits of Emin, Geg 
and the ill-famed Alphonse de Malzac, is still one of the wp. 
healthiest, least known and most interesting in the Anglo. 
Egyptian Sudan. The names of its people—Dinka, Bong): 
and Zande—and of its villages, Wau and Pannam-wier, Gogrial 
and Tonj, have a magnetic attraction. At least they had 
for Mr. Wyndham, who was lucky enough to have a friend in 
those parts, a District Commissioner known to the natives 
as Aginejok, and who claims to be the first tourist to ‘have 
chosen the Bog for his summer holiday. After three months 
he came back and wrote The Gentle Savage. 

He is an artful author, for he disarms in advance. 

“Some may consider it an impertinence to attempt to describe, 
after so short a visit, a country in which others have lived and 
worked for-many years. But I feel justified, inasmuch that a 
Chinaman would certainly write a more entertaining account of the 
changing of the Guard than the Colonel commanding the Regiment, 
I admit that the Chinaman’s account would be the less accurate 


and that he might well infuriate the adjutant by miscounting 
buttons. .. .” 


Indeed, if the reader would know the number of figurative 
buttons on the bosom of the Bog he must look elsewhere, and 
Mr. Wyndham, who gives his references, tells him where to 
turn; ‘but The Gentle Savage provides an entertainment far 
more rich and rare than any dependent solely upon facts and 
figures. 

Again 
** some may accuse me of having been unnecessarily outspoken when 
describing the dances and sexual life of the natives. . . . Once 
hunger has been satisfied, the life of these natives revolves entirely 
round dancing combined with sex. To evade this fact would be to 
portray once again the straw gollywog depicted by Victorian 
explorers.” 
To my mind, Mr. Wyndham is not so right here. He is 
certainly acquitted in advance of any attempt to shock or to 
obtain cheap publicity ; but it might be more true to say that 
once sex has been satisfied, the native, who can come by all 
he wants in that direction so easily, does not think of it again 
till next time. As for his dances, obviously of sexual deriv 
tion in most cases, they are probably no more suggestive to 
him than is the latest ballroom step to the London débutante. 

Apart from this slightly controversial point the book is 2 
pure joy. Equatorial Africa is a land of constantly changing 
and elusive beauty, of savage crudity blended with untrail 
melled and unstudied grace. Above all, the sun makes amends 
for its noon-tide cruelty by the marvellous effects of light 
and shade with which it glorifies the birth and death of day, 
yielding first place for magic only to the radiant peace-o 
equatorial night. All who have travelled or worked in Africa 
have been solaced and supported by these things. Perhaps 
they supply the key to the ability and readiness of white 
men to’spend the best years of their life in incredibly uncom: 
fortable and unhealthy surroundings—an ability and readines 
at which Mr. Wyndham marvelled. 
trained artist their appeal is immeasurably greater, and whet 
the artist, as does Mr. Wyndham, combines.artistic perception 
with the power to transmit his' impressions through the pages 
of a most charmingly written book, we can only be devoutly 
thankful to him and to the Bog which, ** unnoticed, unwanted, 
and almost unchanged since prehistoric times,” provided him 
with such @ fruitful-holiday.- 





But to the senses of F 
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longer events in Europe from the Peace Con- : 
at ference to the present time.” The Times: 
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problem confronting mankind.” ; 
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anted, = addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
d him Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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Archaic Greek Sculpture 


Archaic Marble Scuipture from the Acropolis: A Photo- 
graphic Catalogue... By Humfry. Payne and _ Gerard 
Mackworth Young. -{The Gresset Press.-- 30s.) > 

Tuts magnificent book comes with the shadow of death on it. 

Wumfry Payne died this spring, a young man who had already 

achieved much and would certainly have achieved very much 

more. He had all the qualities that make a great archacolo- 
gist and historian of art—unfailing eye and retentive memory, 
passionate delight in the individual object and strict intellec- 
tual discipline and integrity in his study of it. Almost his 
last work was to correct the proofs of this book, and it comes 
from the press complete and faultless as he would have wished 
it. It is indeed a superb work. For a remarkably small 
rrice the reader gets numcrous and excellent photographs of 
the unique marble statues excavated within living memory and 
preserved in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The plates 
nre preceded by a short history of this phase of Attic art which 
supersedes all previous accounts and in a short compass not 
only marks the main lines of development but manages to say 

8 ymething important about each monument and to make arrest- 

ing comparisons with other pieces of contemporary Greck 

sculpture outside Athens. The plates will appeal to all who care 
for scuipture, and the scholar will neglect the text at his peril. 
The pieces here discussed and photographed all belong to 
that vital period of Attic art which fell between about 570 B.c. 
and the destruction of Athens by Xerxes in 480. Indeed, it is 
to the Persians that we owe the survival of so many specimens 
of this sculpture. Buried in the débris of destroyed temples 
ihey were as unknown to Pericles and Phidias as they were to 
the Venetians and Lord Elgin, and safely hidden in the 
carth, they survived until the digger’s spade brought them to 
light: For most modern tastes they are the most satisfying 
cxamples of Greek sculpture. The firm, clear and powerful 
male torsos, the gay, draped women, the straining or majestic 
figures of-the pediments are mere intiniate and more vital than 
the Parthenon metopes or most other works of the later fifth 

«nd fourth centuries. This book not only displays the objects 

from several angles and shows how truly three-dimensional 

they are, but by arranging them in their historical sequenee 
shows how rapid and how great were the changes made by 

Attic artists in these years. The male figures pass from the 

simple contours of the Calf Carrier to the muscular movement 

of the Kritian Boy ; the ‘ Korai” change their dress from a 

Dorie peplos to a full Ionian dress, and with the change comes 

a greater feeling for the rhythm of clothing and for physical 

qualities. The early Attic sculptors were free from literary 

ambitions. They set out to portray men and women whom 
they knew, and to this task they brought a steady vision of 

reality and a real delight in the human kody. Their work is a 

counterpart of that great phase of Greek poetry which began 

with Sappho and ended with Simonides. C. M. Bowra. 


Collected Obituaries 
This Modern Poetry. By Babette Deutsch. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
SOME years ago there was a popular song, which ran 
** We've danced this dance before, 

And now, Babette, 

You're in my arms once more. 
Miss Babette Deutsch’s book recalls it irresistibly. We've 
danced her particular dance so many times, and now, clasping 
This Modern Poetry, we are invited to go galloping off again. 
The band, we may be sure, is still playing some very rousing 
tunes, full of exhortation to facé the music, stand up to 
the modern dilemma, grapple with the hideous complexity of 
the Machine Age, and get into step with the March of the 
Pylons. Nor are we disappointed, for Miss Deutseh—like a 
good hostess—has thought of everything. The entire reper- 
toire of New Country Dances is on her programme. 

There was a time when these verse galas were organised 
exclusively by rather daring young men, but on to their 
favourite trapeze there is now clambering a troupe of breathless 
aunties, striving to “‘ keep up.”’, with their modern nephews. 
Miss Deutsch is certainly the most energetic of these robust 
dames. She has learnt all the passwords, the private rituals, 
mastered the nervous laughter and the minatory phrase, dis- 
covered how to say * Boo!” at the right moment to the 
appropriate geese. She has, in fact, the whole bloodcurdling 


2” 


act off pat. 





, All Miss Deutsch’s energy is spent in skirmishing op ty 





—_ 


Something more personal, however, appears in hef thy) 
of appraisal. Miss Deutsch likes to stew each poet to 8 ty 
broth in which she can taste his quintessential “ Attitug 
With a smack of the lips she knows whether or not he 
““'struck the ;modern note,’ “ faced the music,” & 
reward will be a stirring obituary, a yard of Sentimery 
rhetoric culminating in 
“words as keen as cognac, as fresh as an April wind ” 
or 
‘the whole body of her poetry shines and trembles with ¢ 


; : ; he 
light of the archipelago, the billow of the island winds,” 7 


These windy specimens occur on successive pages, and a 
typical of the ** blurb ” atmosphere which prevails through, 
A précis is made of selected “ statements,” and this is 
panded and inflated in a context of vaguely ** poetic ” j 
tendentious moralising and bright modernity of the sort thy 
reduces Hart Crane to “ intimations of a brave new wor 


fcinges of poetry, in those public bogs of vulgarised PSycholoy 
and nebulous polities which make up the modern personatiq 
of bad criticism. DESMOND Hawnany, 


> 
The *1 
1715: The Story of the Rising. By Alistair and Henney 
Tayler. (Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 
IN their fresh and wholly admirable account of the earlier ¢ 
the two risings in favour of the exiled house of Stuart, Alista 
and Henrietta Tayler quote the popular ballad which describe 
the crisis of that rising—namely, the Battle of Sheriffmuir; 
‘** There’s some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that none wan at a’, man ; 
But one thing I’m sure 
That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was which IT saw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, and they ran and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa’, man.” 
Which is another way of saying that the story they have 
tell is one of the most disheartening in the world. Wit 
ordinary soidiership, James’s cause might have been won. 43 
things were, it was lost before he landed in Scotland; bit 
even so it might have been regained had the king been less of 
a melancholic and the Karl of Mar something other than th 
very prince of mismanagement. . 
James Francis Edward Stuart, born in 1688, of a delicate 
Italian mother, who had seen his brother and four sisters die 
in their cradles, was the doubtful son of a disillusioned and 
gloomy father of nearly fifty-five, and he was a fugitive su 
rounded by exiles before he was six months old. He was only 
thirteen when his father died in the shadow court of S. & 
Germains—a tall, lanky, unsmiling boy who seldom spokt, F 
even to curse the persistent ill-luck which pursued him. 
Setting out, aged twenty, upon his first expedition for his 
royal rights, which was provided by Louis XIV, he caught 
measles. When, at length, he landed in Scotland on Decembet 
28th, 1715, to remain there for seven weeks, he suffered from 
ague, and it was asked of him whether he was able to speak. 
Yet James was a fine gentleman, merciful, kindly and vey 
sweet-tempered, with a cultivated mind and a strong look of 
Charles II, whose grandson (on the wrong side of the blanket 
by Moll Davis) the Earl of Derwentwater, was one of bs 
abler supporters. He might have made a good king, but ¥e 
are left wondering if he thought kingship worth while. 
Whether it was or not, his generalissimo, John, Earl of Mar, 
was not the man to win a crown for him. Handsome, silve- 
tongued and persuasive towards women, Mar “ lacked the 
most elementary qualifications for a leader of men or head ie 
any undertaking.’ Desertions, jealousies, half-hearted incom 
petence were the orders of the day, and good blood was allowed 
to flow with utter callousness, James's voice being the only me 
raised ‘in quiet protest, but never loud enough. ‘The ~ onthe 
good action of Mar’s life” was a fine speech made before 
Sheriffmuir, and it was said of him that “ no man can paifil 
Mar so naturellie and so crooked as he does himself.” Jame F 
returned to Avignon, and then to Htaly, to die uncrowned 
fifty years later. “Mar died in his bed a rich man. In contrast 
to him, for the honour of Scotland, stands George, 10th Earl 
Marischal, whose interesting career “is sketched for us, along f 
with those of fourteen other supporters of the cause, by ™ 
authors in their unhackneyed and fascinating book. 
CATHERINE CARSWELL« 
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We ash for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a-by-word among 
yoluntary institutions in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of those mentioned 
below on previous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of 
further funds to continue their generous work. May we suggest that you send a cheque for as 
much as you can afford to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented 


in this issue ? 


We shail gratefully acknowledge your kind gift and so will the institutions con- 


cerned. Please make out your cheque to The Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals 
Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send something to the institutions individually 


if you prefer. 





FRESH AIR szeans FRESH ENERGY 


Hundreds of our men, women and children 
look to us to take them away from the 
squalid East London streets, even for 
a day. Our Cripples are hoping that 
friends will help. The women in 
our Homes long for fresh air. 

Will you please send a dona- 
tion to The Secretary, 


KING EDWARD INSTN. 


& GEORGE YARD MISSION, 
Albert Street, Spitalfields, E. 1. 











No fields in Field Lane, E.C. 1. 


No country scenes in Clerkenwell. 


We are anxious, this’ year,'as in former years, to provide 
the blessings and benefits of a country holiday for a large 
number of women and. children who spend their lives in 
overcrowded, airless tenements in East-Central London, 
sent to us means a health-giving holiday in 


£1 the country for a fortnight for some poor 
slum child, or a week for a mother and baby. 


be addressed to: Wutt1aAM WILKES, 


Secretary, 


Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841) 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 


Contributions should 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investt- 
gation of the disease in man and animals, The work of this Fund 
and of other great centres of research has increased our knowledge of 
the origin and nature of cancer and has so altered our outlook that 
the disease is now curable in increasing numbers. The income from 
investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and, moreover, the present laboratories have 
become too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed onJy 10% of the total annual 
expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it imperative for the 
Fund to appeal to the generous help of the public. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, 
London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


Shall the Poor and Needy Plead to us 
“IN VAIN”? 


Without Your Merciful Help they can never know 
the Blessing and Welcome Respite from the 
“‘ Sordid Slums ”’ of a Vital Holiday at the Seaside! 


SALMON LANE MiSSION, 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14, 


Makes a Special Appeal for your loving aid to give many hard-pressed 
sick and aged People and pitiful ailing little Folk who live amidst con- 
tinual illnesses, depression, and want an essential and beneficial stay 
“ By the.Sea.” Your Benefaction will also provide for really deserving 
Convalescents at our “ Sunshine Home” at Clacton-on-Sea, where a 
health-giving rest and recuperation is assured to these Helpless Souls. 
Also Annual “ Joy-Day at the Seaside ” for many hundreds, “* Grannies’ ”’ 
Outing, etc., etc. For 46 Years the Salmon Lane Mission has, by 
purely Voluntary efferts and “ Labours of Love,’’ compassionately 
helped and blessed many thousands of the poorest Slum dwellers and 
little Folk of ‘‘ Darkest East London.” Money is urgently needed to 
carry on. PLEASE SEND A- GENEROUS DONATION to:— 


E, PERCY DENNIS (Hon. Supt. Minister), Hi 
57 Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. ! NO SA1.2e>. 





OFFICE OR 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR LEGACIES ; ADMINISTRATION 
GREATLY APPRECIATED. EXPENSES 











A GUINEA’S WORTH 
OF SUNSHINE 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERY- 

THING to poor children who would never see green 

fields and growing wild flowers but for your charity. 

One Guinea will provide a fertnight’s holiday in the 

country for a poor London child. 

WILL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION 
TO-DAY 


FOk THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm (Room 5), 17 Buckingham St., Strand, London 
WC. 2? 
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eas : 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


H.M. THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 





Patron: 


OUR Donation will help to support 
many important institutions engaged 

in fighting Cancer. 
Donations, large or small, gratefully received by Hon. Treas., 


British Empire’ Cancer Campaigr, 12 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.IW'. 1. 
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By LOUIS 


Farewell Romance. By Gilbert Frankau. 


(Hutchinson. 
Greenwocd. 


8s. 6d.) 
Standing Room Only. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Fifty Roads to Town. 
7s. 6d.) ; 
Spring Storm. By Alvin Johnson. 
Rising Tide. By Elisaveta Fen. 


By Walter 
By Frederick Nebel. (Jonathan Cape. 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir a novel is to have large sales, it must taste familiar and 
digest easily. Do not let us. be snobbish about this. A 
nice taste and digestibility do not necessarily damn a writer. 
Ancient Greek tragedies, which seem to us hard nuts to 
crack, went down well with the ancient Greek audience, 
who knew all the plots and the morals in advance. Com- 
placent expectation is the mood in which we all go to the 
movies (the Hollywood movies), and it is also the governing 
mood of most of the clients of lending libraries... Mr. .Gilbert 
Frankau and Mr. Walter Greenwood both enjoy very good 
sales. Farewell Romance and Standing Room Only will both 
sell well, and the reason is patent to anyone who will open 
either of these books at random. Each book presents a 
self-consistent little world. These worlds may not be true 
to thé world but they are true to type. 
will get what he expects. 

Mr. Greenwood’s characters say ‘‘ Aw” and “ Bob’s your 
uncle” and “If it serves me purpose’ it’s mekkin’ money 
for me and I'll pay for it.” Mr. Frankau’s say ‘ Great 
news, old chap. The very greatest. We're going to have 
a baby.” Mr. Frankau’s ‘tog themselves up” and talk 
about the pater. Mr. Greenwood’s walk round with their 
braces dangling and say ‘“ Gentlemen, eh! Why, my owld 
father what never had a day’s schoolin’ in his life was a 
bettér man than any hundred of ‘em put together.” Mr. 
Frankau’s heroine would hate breakfasting with a man 
who did not shave first ; Mr. Greenwood’s slovenly socialist 
producer has grey-green eyes as eccentric producers should 
(think of them having blue eyes !) and lives in a mice-ridden 
garret on hard-boiled eggs. But both authors are kind to 
their pets. Mr. Frankau procures for his heroine an early 
shaver and Mr. Greenwood fixes up his producer with an 
intelligent but warm-hearted woman—‘ You're the most 
provocative person I've ever met,”’ she says; and once she 
has said that, we know they are meant for each other. 

Farewell Romance is far too long. If Mr, Frankau will not 
cut out the many unnecessary scenes, he might do a little 
pruning of clichés. His characters never have a simple thought 
as you or I might. “ Better not,” said her intuition. ‘ Yes,” 
said his intellect. ‘No,’ said her soul. ‘ Yes,’’ said the old 
antagonism in him. “No,” said the Jewess in her. And so on. 
These women are nearly all good-looking and the men 
characterful, with strong jaws and consciences. Yet, in spite 
of that they occasionally come to life: witness the game 
of chess between the hero’s crippled wife and her doctor. 

Standing Room Only, though also very conventionalised, 
is a much better book; it moves quickly, is very readable, 
the characters amuse, and untruths to the wider world can 
more readily be forgiven as Mr. Greenwood is here unabashedly 
on the road to fairy-story or to Hollywood. A little shop- 
assistant in a northern city writes a play which is successfully 
produced in the West End. A little northern girl is similarly 
chosen to play lead in his play, becomes a star and marries 
a lord who lives in a beautiful castle. The hero’s parents 
are hilarious caricature: the father a seedy old conjurer, 
out of a job on the halls, signing himself The Perfect Gent, 
quoting Hamlet, and heroically crooked over money; the 
mother, a Lancashire heart of oak, warped, knotty and 
reliable. But the hero himself is a flop. It is quite all right 
that he should be imbecile but he ought to be attractively 
imbecile like Harold Lloyd or Buster Keaton in their silent 
days. Perhaps he fails because with him Mr. Greenwood 
drops his thorough-going escapism. No castle and green lawns 
for this one. He is married off to a commonplace girl in 
his home-town—“ A one-play-man with a now barren mind ; 
a man with too much money and time on his hands; a man 
whose wife could persuade him to join the golf club for social 


reasons and to buy a small car because ‘the garage was empty , interesting. 


Fiction 


The library-subscriber | 


* rarely very good—especially if it is autobiographical. Spring 
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and because possession of a car was essential to the dignit 
of their status.” I wonder if Mr. Greenwood takes it os 
his writer-hero in order to spite himself—a not UNCOMMm 
habit with authors.: He leaves him expecting a baby, 
Fifty Roads‘to Town is a well-told story, which, like m 
recent American stories, depends on the Unity of Place 
A number of travellers are snowed up together in a littl 










New England town. Near this town a man, who is runpj be 
away from the dangerously idealistic husband of his mist No. 54 


has taken refuge in a lonely log-hut. A traveller in fir, 
extinguishers has .a breakdown with his ear, is taken. jp 
the runaway lover and stranded in his log-hut when {hy 
snow comes. The traveller’s wife misses her daily ’phone ey 
and comes in pursuit of him, followed by policemen, Teporter, 
news-ree] men, dog-team champions and _ record-breakin 
airmen. Mr. Nebel is a deft describer of landscapes ang 
persons ; it is a pity that when he moralises he should writy 
like this—“ Nothing, Nostrand felt, without being profoung 
or dogmatie about it, was worth the fierce intent cand 
which human nature sometimes burned to ill-conceived 
ideals.” Mr. Nebel has a simple but effective way with his 
characters; he takes sharply contrasted types and pair 
them. The virile runaway lover he pairs off in the log-hut 
with the timid commercial traveller; the traveller’s wife, 
militant puritan, he forces to share a bedroom with a torch 
singer; while the almost comatose innkeeper has to be 
assisted in his work by a nephew who always moves headlong 
and who ends and balances this book of tragedy, irony and 
battle with natural forces, by falling in a fit of enthusiasn 
into the coal-bin. 

For most people their first novel ought to be their best 
novel because it is unlikely that the average would-be 
novelist’s experience or intellect can rise to more than threé 
hundred pages of self-expression. A first novel is, however, 




























Storm is an autobiographical first novel and it is very good, 
This is because, though the author's reminiscences are of 
his boyhood, he has waited a proper time before writing 
about them; he is now sixty-one. A man in the early 
twenties has not yet digested his “teens, and the ordinary 
autobiographical novel, the work of youth, is prejudiced, 
sentimental, violent, hot and sticky. Mr. Johnson's is not 
in the least like that. As documentation of farm life in 
North-East Nebraska it is excellent. As an account of # 
strenuous and serious adolescence (few adolescences we heat 
of are either) it is convincing and moving. The struggle to 
make a living, especially when it is also a struggle to establish 
oneself in an alien country, is one of the classic themes for 
the novelist ; this theme enabled Mr. Liam O’Flaherty to 
write his best book in Skerrett. Mr. Johnson puts across 
the drudgery of agriculture without over-sentimentalising 
(like some communist writers) but also without de-sentimentak. 
ising it ; the land, while not a Lady Chatterley, is something 
more than statistics. Mr. Johnson is one of the editors of 
The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, so it is illuminating 
that he should be able to present characters in the round. 
The extremely amiable poor whites who live rent-free on 
ground which the river may any day undermine, seem 3 
little too good to be true, but most American writers like 
a dash of idyll and, where Mr. Johnson remembers so much of 
Nebraska brute and unvarnished, it is only fair to allow him 
one or two more gilded memories. A notable character 
drawing is that of the drunken, mean, malicious, repellent 
but not ungenerous old farmer whose wife has a love affair 
with the hero. This love affair concludes the book and its 
development and decline are unusually credible. 

Rising Tide is about a Russian town on the Black Sea. 
during the fighting between Reds and Whites in 1919-20. 
There is much interesting reportage—the barter of chemises 
for flour—but the book is disappointing. The authoress 
does not prove her quite tenable thesis that the lives of 
her individualist hero and heroine are as important as 
anything else, because she fails to make their private lives 
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Represented in some 100 countries throughout 
the world and maintaining 120 Branch Offices. 
Staff of over 5,000 and more than 100,000 Agents. 


Transacts over 100 different classes of insurance. 
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Thirteen Associated Companies. 
Total Claims paid—£190,000,000. 
Total Funds exceed—£27,000,000. 


Total Income — £10,600,000. 


MAY WE PLACE OUR EXPERIENCE 
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1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. | (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 
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A complete British Empire and 
Foreign Banking Service 








Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


249 BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
DRUMMONDs: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 


Royal Bank 
of Scotland 


(/ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


General Manager: WILLIAM WHYTE 
TOTAL ASSETS £79,028,165 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 























ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 


24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised” - © « £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - : - 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares « : 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - . . « 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 


Cottn FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
Georce CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Str Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
Eric Gore Browne, -D.S.O. 
Frank Newcoma 
Rosert ALEXANDER. 
Manager—F, Newcome. 
Sub-Manager—B. F. Crewpson, C.B.E. 


Secretary—P. C. Tona. 


Approved Mercantile Bills. discounted. Loans 
granted on negotiable securities. Money received 
on deposit at call and short notices at current 
market rates, as advertised from time to time in 
the daily papers. For longer periods on specially 
agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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Written in simple terms for those who 
may not have a full knowledge of banking 
services, the booklet bearing the above 


informed of many little-known facilities, 
You are invited to apply for a free copy 
at any branch of the District Bank. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


| 
| 
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HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
Office: 3 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in 


is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
World. 
organisation is pla~ed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
tion of domestic or foreign banking business. 
Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 


and Trustee 
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37 King William Street, London, E.C. 4 | 
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The Banking Outlook — 


Changing Tendencies—Rise im Commodities 


ProBABLY no one is better aware of the changes which 
are taking place in the general financial and economic 
outlook than those responsible for the control of our 
banking institutions, but even to them I fancy that the 
outlook must in many respects be obscure and even 
erplexing. For we are living in times when there is so 
much that is artificial in the influences operating that it 
jsno longer possible to base calculations upon the working 
of natural laws and forces alone, though it may be well 
toremember that these have a way of ultimately asserting 
themselves with irresistible power. Beset, however, as 
bankers are with the necessity for making some profit- 
able use of their ever-growing deposits at a time when 
it is impossible to find full profitable employment for 
them in those directions that make for the liquidity of 
their balance-sheets, their task at the present time is a 
dificult one with constant temptation to take short 
views of the situation when it was probably never more 
necessary that the long view should be adopted. 


Tue Past YEAR’s DEVELOPMENTS. 


Before, however, touching upon some of the present 
factors which seem to call for special attention as likely 
to affect banking conditions and prospects, it may be 
useful to examine some of the developments of the 
past year, that is between June of 1935 and the same 
month in the present year. 

So far as profit-earning power is concerned there 
has probably been no great change, and what change has 
taken place may have been slightly in favour of the 
banker, so that all the joint stock banking institutions 
have been able to maintain their interim dividends 
at last year’s level. It is an examination of the 
figures of the balance-sheets, however, which really gives 
the best indication of the changes which have taken 
place during the year. 


Rise 1n Deposits. 


In the case of the Big Five there has been an increase 
in Deposits during the year of approximately £150,000.000, 
and if to these five banks is added the figures of the 
District, Martins, and Williams Deacon’s the total 
increase in Deposits is about £177,000,000, while if all 
the banks were included the increase would be slightly 
larger still. Taking for the moment the larger figure of 
£177,000,000 as the growth in deposits, let us see what 
use the banks have been able to make of the increase. 
For while in one sense the growth in deposits should 
mean an increase in profit-earning power it must be 
remembered that it is also an increase in banking liability, 
and therefore it is not surprising to note that in the 
banks’ holding of cash—on which no interest at all is 
earned—there is an increase of about £20,000,000. In 
Money at Call the increase is only about £7,000,000, 
but in Discounts (including Treasury Bills in which 
the Midland Bank alone showed an increase of £32,000,000) 
the rise was as much as £66,000,000, while Investments 
show the comparatively small increase of £5,000,000— 
a somewhat suggestive fact. Finally it is satisfactory 
to note that under the head of Loans and Advances 
there is an increase of about £80,000,000. 


INFLOW OF ForEIGN MONEY. 

Having discovered the directions in which the great 
increase in deposits has been employed it remains 
to be seen what significance is to be attached to these 
large movements during the year and what they suggest 
with regard to future developments. 

And first as to the great increase in deposits. It 
is more than doubtful that the movement represents 
a great increase in savings by the community. Probably 
the main causes operating have been the flight of French 
and other foreign money to this country, and operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account tending to 
expand credit while the rise in advances as the result 
(in part) of greater activity in home trade has also, 
no doubt, tended to expand deposits. Of these influences, 
however, the first mentioned has probably been the 
greatest, thus indicating that the large holding of foreign 
money is a fact which should be kept carefully in mind, 
and it is one emphasising the need for the banks to 
fully maintain their liquid resources. That this necessity 
is thoroughly recognised by the banks is evident from 
the fact that the proportion in the rise in the holding 
of cash is slightly in excess of the rise in deposits, and 
at June 30th last the total holding of cash and money 
at call by the nine banks showing an increase of 
£177,000,000 in deposits was no less than £255,000,000, 

For the great rise under the heading of Bills larger 
holdings of Treasury Bills are mainly responsible, and it 
must be remembered that while for preserving liquidity it 
is necessary for the banks to hold Bills in large amounts 
the yield upon them is meagre in the extreme. Never- 
theless the banks are evidently feeling it desirable to 
avoid—if possible—a further increase in longer-dated 
investments and, while taking the banks as a whole 
there is just a trifling increase under this head, the 
holdings by the Big Five actually show a small decrease. 


EXPANSION IN LOANS. 


Finally, there is the substantial increase of £80,000,000 
in banking advances which calls for some comment. 
Is the whole of this sum to be attributed to the revival 
in trade calling for the whole of these additional loans 
to industry? I am afraid not. In the first place it 
has to be remembered that during the early part of the 
current year the joint-stock banks made a grant of 
‘about £40,000,000 to the French Government, a 
transaction which is probably represented more in 
‘banking advances than in the holding of Bills. Whether 
this transaction will in whole or in part be renewed 
remains to be seen, but presumably the credit will 
terminate a few months hence. Then it must also 
be borne in mind-that Stock Exchange activity may be 
responsible for some further part of the increase in 
banking loans. Still, when all these allawances have 
‘been made the fact remains that there has been quite 
a fair expansion in banking loans to industry, and the 
tendency is apparently a growing one, if only in view 
of the prospect of industrial requirements in carrying 
out the Government’s programme for strengthening the 
National Defences, and in that direction perhaps there 
is some prospect of a moderate increase in the bankers’ 
profit-earning power in the immediate future, 
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MANCHESTER, 
BRADFORD, 
NEW YORK and PARIS 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Even if'relatives or friends have the necessary 
knowledge and experience and are willing to act 
as Executor or Trustee, there is no certainty 
that they will be alive when their services are 
required. The responsibilitics attached to these 
duties and the increasing reluctance of private 
individuals to undertake them have stimulated 
the demand for the appointment of a corporate 
trustee. Lloyds Bank has deveioped this service, 
and offers continuity, security and expert 
administration. 


Full particulars may be obtained at any 
Office of the Bank. 





Executor & Trustee Department: 
39 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches of the Department are also established at 
6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, and in a number of the large 


provincial centres. 





Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
































Increase your Trade 
with Australia 
New Zealand and 


Pacific Islands 


The Bank of New South Wales 
through its 761 Branches is in 


a position to assist business men 
in their trade with above coun- 
tries, Facilities include :—Letters 
of Credit; Negotiation and Collec- 
tion of Bills; Forward Exchange 
Quotations; Issuing Drafts and 
Making Mail and Cable Trans- 
fers; Dealings in all Currencies, 
ete. Full details of the Bank’s 
services may be obtained from 
the London Offices. 





HEAD OFFICE, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


| BANK of 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Incerporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


(With which are amalgamated the Western Australian Bank and 
The Australian Bank of Commerce Limited) 








AGGREGATE ASSETS, September 30th, 1935—£ 115,559,000 
London Offices: 




















29 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 47 Berkeley Square, W. 1. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York | 


Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 


BANK of wide 

commercial and 
international experi- 
ence, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of 
New York handles 
every phase of modern 
banking business 


The management at 
any of the offices will 
be glad to explain the 
Bank’s facilities in detail 


32 Lombard St., E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, $.W.1 Bush House, W.C.2 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
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—— 
Future DEVELOPMENTS. 

] said at the outset of this article that there was 
“much which was obscure and even perplexing to the 
panker- in the present banking outlook, and I will now 
touch upon some of those points which may well be 
jncluded among the factors contributing to this obscurity 
and perplexity. From the developments of the past 
_ year it would seem that not only has there been a great 
'jnerease in banking deposits, but the increase has been 
‘of a special and probably temporary character, thus 
emphasising the need for bankers making liquidity 
the first consideration even at the cost of reducing 

ft margins. This together with the high level of 

ices of gilt-edged’ seeurities doubtless accounts for 
so small a part of the increase in deposits having gone 
into investments. Again, the increase in Loans and 
Advances followmg upon better home trade, while adding 
to the more profitable side of banking business, has 
caused some conjectures as to the future course of money 
yates and the possible effect upon Government stocks. 
Moreover, the upward tendency in prices of commodities 
and the prospect of further trade expansion resulting 
from Government expenditure on the National Defences, 
suggest the likelihood of increased demands for banking 
faerlities with a consequent further increase in deposits. 
And yet while there are many reasons for anticrpating 
a gradual rise in money rates, and while the possibility 
of withdrawals of foreign money has to be kept in 
mind, it is impossible to tell how far the situation may 
be affected by Government tactics designed to keep 
money rates low even by artificial means. As, however, 
I have already said, artificial conditions and artificial 
measures cannot be maintained indefinitely, and it 
looks very much as if bankers might have to be prepared 
frst for a semi-industrial and financial boom fostered 
by artificial means, followed later by a sharp reaction 
failing some great improvement in international trade. 





ARTIFICIAL Factors. 

Nor must. it be-forgotten that it is-our departure from 
gold which has permitted monetary “ policy” largely to 
supplant the old order of monetary ‘“‘-principles,”’- though 
bankers with their responsibility to depositors have in 
the matter of their liquidity to keep as near as possible 
to the old banking principles, whatever may be done 
through the medium of Government monetary “ policy ’ 
inthe way of expanding credit. If, however, commodities 
should continue to cause home trade to expand, it 
looks as though increased adyvanees might cause some 
deeline in Bill holdings by the banks and also perhaps a 
very gradual lightening of the position in the matter of the 
holdings of investments which in the case of the Big 
Five now reach a total of about £600,000,000 as compared 
with under £300,000,000 some six years ago. If, therefore, 
I were to take a short view of the banking outlook I should 
say there was much to favour the likelihood of a further 
increase in trade activity, with some increase in banking 
loans and banking profits, but because I believe so 
many of the causes operating to be temporary and 
artificial in character, I consider there was never a time 
when it was more necessary for bankers to take a long 
view and to shape their policy on the old conscrvative 
lines. 

Artruur W. Kippy. 


New Perspectives in France 


It is perhaps too early to predict whether the future 
historian, surveying the severe and startling manifesta- 
tions of our “ Great Depression’ with a detachment 
which cannot be expected of those immersed in it and 
struggling to escape from its toils, will ascribe it to 
causes similar to those responsible for the well-known 
depressions of the nineteenth century and differing 
only in magnitude and intensity from them. But. it 
seems safe to suggest, even at this stage, that the chronicler 
will hardly be able to say the same of the remedies applied 
to this latest and greatest recurrence of the cyelical 
disturbanee—if such it is—to which our social and 
economic fabric. is subject, 


Here, at any rate, there has been innovation in 
abundance and great variety. . Depreciation and devajua- 
tion of currency,~ public expenditure and_ subsidies, 
quotas and tariffs, barter and clearing, control of trade 
and exchange on .an all-pervading scale, inflation and 
deflation (and somewhere between the two a hybrid 
for which the new name of reflation has been devised), 
have been: essayed in various combinations and with 
varying degrees of success in a host of countries, large 
and small, wéalthy and poor: Every corceivable form 
of artificial respiration has been applied in the endeavour 
to banish social distress. and economic disease. 


UNRELIEVED DEPRESSION. 

The latest example of a large-scale restorative prescrip- 
tion and reconstructive programme now confronts us 
in France which has been suffering the slings and arrows 
of an outrageous economic depression for five years 
without any visible indieations of relief or recovery. It 
is true, of course, that France, unlike Britain, entered 
the depression in a strong and favoured position, and 
seemed, for a brief space, likely to weather the storm 
on a fairly even keel. But during and after 1932 the 
effect of the hurricane became severe and conspicuous. 
Nothing, however, was done to check the decline or face 
the realities of a monstrously changed and changing 
economic universe. If the Governments which succeeded 
one another in rapid succession can be said to have had 
any policy at all between 1932 and 1934, it was that of 
preserving the gold parity of the frane at all hazards 
and praying that all other blessings would follow auto- 
matically from this virtuous course. Nothing was done 
to redress an unbalanced Budget, fast becoming reminis- 
cent of the acute financial disorder that preceded M. 
Poincaré’s 1927 campaign of reconstruction and stabilisa- 
tion. Tariffs were raised and special measures adopted 
to maintain agricultural prices. But isolation and 
maladjustment in relation to economie and currency 
conditions were thereby merely accentuated. In any 
‘ase no definite or coherent programme emerged. 
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' For those makinga Will | 
The exceptional facilities of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company, an affiliation of j 
the Midland Bank, should strongly appeal to all 
who have not yet made a wil! or desire to 
revise existing plans for the subsequent care of 
their estates, however small. The Company 
acts ia the following or similar capacities : 
@ executor or trustee under a will; @trustee 
under-a marriage or other settlement ; 
@ trustee for any club, society, hospital or 
religious, charitable or other institution ; 
@ manager of an estite; @trustee for deben- 
tures or debenture stock. The use of its 
services. ensures the following advantages : 


N 


} 





CONTINUITY Expense and trouile of app-inting 


new trustees are avoided. 


SECURITY The Company is responsible for the 


act; of its officials. 
EFFICIENCY All officers have been specialty trained 
for their duties. 





ACCzSS1® LITY Co-trustees and teneficiaries may 


inspect their records at amy time. 


| LOW FEES The fees, fixed at date of appointment, 
i are exceptionally low. 


} SECRECY The staf are pleigei to secrecy. 


Solicitors, accountants, stockbrok2rs and estate 
agents named by testators or settlors are 
employed whenever possible. 
| A 28-page book fully describing the services 

and quoting fees may be obtained free on 
personal or written application to any 


j branch of the Midlend Bank or the Head 
| Office (Poultry, London, E.C.2), of the 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE /¢ 
—S 


= COMPANY LIMITED 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
| (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


. THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA +: TANGANYIKA + UGANDA 
NYASALAND 


NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT + SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 

BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG NEW YORK 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 





BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Montreal and Toronto 





MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Epwarp B. Orme 
Deputy Chairmen: Rt. Hon. Lorp Cotwyn, p.c. 
Sir R. D. Hott, Bart., tp. = G. E. B. Bromiry-Martin 
General Manager: J. M. Furniss 





1831 


Chairman: 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - £7,493,508 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1936 - - £91,951,096 
Total Assets over £100,000,000 


Complete Banking Service 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
for the convenience of customers at 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3, and 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 | 














HOLIDAY & TRAVEL FINANGE. | 
The Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ Cheques issued by Martins 
Bank Ltd., enable Traveilers to obtain 
funds with safety and convenience 
throughout the world, 





London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, F.C.3 


Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 











| THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 


39 CORNHILL LONDON E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
| £3,500,000 


DIRECTORS: | 
The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E, | 
Arthur Louis Allen 
Robert Holiand-Martia, C.B. * 
Archibald A. Jamieson 
John Ivan Spens | 
Robert Callander Wyse 


(Chairman) | 





The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bilis, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 


Telegrams: 


: Telephone: | 
ba  Udisco, Stock, sien” 


icuais House 7941 (10 linea): 














TTA CC 


Established 1833. 











For over 100 years the National Provincial Bank 
has made continuous efforts to provide first-class 
service in all money matters; numbered amongst 
its customers are Governments, Corporations, all 
sections of the Professional and Industrial Classes, 
Housewives and Children of all ages—testimony 
enough to the wide range of banking 
facilities it offers—and to one and 
: all courteous and efficient 
=a attention is extended. 
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— 
FLANDIN AND Lava Fatt. 


It was not until carly in 1935 that a Government, 
Ied by M. Flandin, felt impelled to apply specific remedies. 
An easy money policy, unaccompanied by devaluation 
of the franc, was decided upon. Trade and turnover 
re thus to receive a stimulus, Rentes would rise, 
Government credit be restored, and the Budget would 
‘1 due course reap the benefit. No clear answer was 
n to the dilemma of ** deflate or devalue ” with which, 
M. Paul Reynaud, in a brilliantly 
argued speech, had confronted the Government, the 
Chamber and the country. Of this first deliberate 
attempt to attack the depression, it need only be recalled 
that it was shattered by the opposition of the Bank of 
France. Cheap money never became a reality, and M. 
Flandin came to grief in endeavouring to secure excep- 
tional powers to deal with the crisis. 


we 


give 
in September, 1934, 


| M. Laval, who followed, was accorded the powers 
‘denied to M. Flandin. He proceeded, by means of 
‘hundreds of decrees, to drastic deflation of Govern- 
ment expenditure, estimated to balance the Budget at 
Fa level of 40 milliards, though special items (including 
‘a 4,000 million recurrent railway deficit) amounting to 
‘no less than 12 milliards over the year were to be met 
' by loans. 

The punitive cuts inflicted all round were met, at 
‘first, with a surprisingly good grace. But as business 
‘failed to improve substantially--though some better- 
‘ment, due in the main to rearmament expenditure, 
"became apparent towards the close of 1935—and the 
‘situation of the Treasury was known to be growing 
more and more critical, M. Laval’s Government suc- 
Scumbed before deflation, if indeed it ever promised 
‘anything, could fulfil any of the results expected of it. 


» It did, however, produce a swing to the Left in the 
elections which realised the worst fears and banished 
| the hopes of all those who had anticipated only a 
" moderate Left movement after the Hitler coup of 
| March 7th. The flight of capital from France, which 
had been visibly in progress ever since the devaluation 
Sof the Belgian france in March, 1935, now became a 
‘torrent. And for some critical weeks, during the 
"interim administration of M. Sarraut, abandonment of 
F the gold parity was expected almost hourly. 


+ 
@ 


2 M. Bium Resects DEVALUATION. 


> Then M. Blum came; and with him came a complete 
‘change of atmosphere. Devaluation, as a solution of 
+ France’s economic and financial difficulties, was rejected 
> by him and his advisers at the outset. M. Blum adopted 
» the strictly political attitude that he and his followers 
© had been elected to oppose it ; that accordingly devalua- 
) tion, if resorted to, would bring political discredit upon 
> his Government and dismember the all-powerful majority 
cf the Front Populaire. The Communists in any case 
Pwere strongly opposed to it—with tongue in cheek, 
»ecording to some versions—and ready to break away, 
) with their party of 82 deputies, if not listened to. The 
| Right were waiting to make devaluation the occasion 
for defeating the Government and then reaping the 
jcconomic benefits of the step. In any case, devaluation 
of the frane was but a device—not a policy. It might 
and may yet become a necessary expedient, though it 
‘looked at first sight like yet another manoeuvre to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. But, first and 
foremost, it was bad politics. For three years the 
Prime Ministers, Finance Ministers and politicians of 
the Centre and Radical parties had been drilling the 
Country into the conviction that abandonment of the 
| parity would spell disaster and impoverishment. Rightly 
or wrongly the people. had believed them. For three 
pWweeks the same eminent authorities, now in panic, had 
" been recanting. It was very unconvincing and, what 
Was worse, perhaps merely a political trap. 
. Devaluation has thus been dismissed by M. Blum 
from serious consideration, at any rate for the present. 
Deflation, upon which M. Daladier poured out the vials 
of his wrath in a seore of election speeches, which seldom 





spared the Bank of France, is dead. Expansion, not 
contraction, is the keynote of the new policy. 


A Recovery ProGRAMME. 


Credit is to be made cheap and abundant.. Private 
enterprise is to be encouraged and public works are to 
be initiated. Domestic production and trade are to be 
raised to prosperity levels and unemployment thereby 
eliminated. Agriculture is to be fostered by the main- 
tenance of high prices for its produce. The public will 
be invited to contribute to the process of recovery by 
unearthing its Foards and savings and placing its 
resources at the disposal of public and private enterprise. 
But if it shows reluctance, the Government will not 
hesitate to provide its own facilities through the Bank 
of France—now to become the handmaiden and not the 
master of the French Government’s policy. The bank 
statute of 1928, which was described by one of our 
foremost economists as archaic only a year or two after 
its enactment, is being rendered more flexible and 
serviceable. For the present it will be empowered to 
make direct loans to the Government, free of interest, 
up to 10 milliards of franes (£130 million). Already it 
has taken over and made public the 14 milliards of 
Government indebtedness incurred—surreptitiously and 
in violation of the statute—by M. Blum’s embarrassed 
predecessors. Having lost some 30 milliards of gold in 
the last eighteen months as a result of capital export 
rather than of any foreign liabilities, the Bank can still 
afford to lose another 15 milliards (£190 million) before 
the statutory ratio (35 per cent.) is approached ; alter- 
natively it can, if no gold goes out, expand credit 
by some 40 milliards (£520 million) above its present 
level. 

The result is to be an increase in trade and turnover, 
such that the present high costs of industry, acting 
as a drag on its activity, will be rendered bearable and, 
in effect, reduced by the greater volume of production 
to which they are geared. The hope has also been 
expressed by’ members of the present Government that 
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he overvaluation of the france in relation to other 
ences Will thus be reduced. 

No definite policy has_ been enunciated with respect 
» the Budget. The Finance Minister, M. Vincent- 
uriol, recently summarised the 


ba 


f his predecessors since 19382 by the terse statement: 

hat they have added 75 milliards (£1,000 million) to 

* t bhe National Debt in the last four years; that the Budget 

as not in fact balanced by means of M. Laval’s decrees ; 

tbe d that the Government would have to provide more 

me han 10 milliards in the course of the current year to 

ee mect existing commitments. How and when _ fiscal 

Ke suilibrium is to be restored has not been vouchsafed 

4,00) |B) the public. Apparently M. Blum has taken a leaf 

0,00 |Miput of President Roosevelt’s book —without, however, 
ncluding the preliminary steps of devaluation. 

Whether the Government, if it had been left to 

liberate its decisions in the matter, would have en- 

ouraged the all-round wage-increases and reductions 

sf working hours which the new-model strikes have 

prought about, it is not possible to say. The initiative 

pppears to have been taken by the workers into their 

URN. wn hands. Public opinion generally was on_ their 


|Byide; and even before the Government had formulated 
efoo, | Mts programme, one all-important item had been carried 


bur nto effect. Communist influence, in any case less 

_ sponsible, since it is not directly represented in the 

ang, abinet, than that of the other parties comprising the 

Dore, pont Populaire, was undoubtedly at work in some 

oil, | Miyarters. The Government, however, stood by, con- 
ined that it must be right, on overriding social 
md political grounds, to improve the lot of the 
working people—a conviction with which no foreign 

a ritic familiar with French working conditions will 

| quarrel. 

ne Tne REAL PROBLEM. 

= |— The real question, however, which has yet to be 

.3 |Bgnswered is whether any improvement will in fact result. 





As all relevant returns show, the profit margin in French 
rade and industry has for years been insufficient to 
ropel it forward. For France, this has been a more 
mportant consideration than the overvaluation of 
he franc, though the latter has served to cut in half 
s foreign trade. To many observers, therefore, recent 
abour developments, however desirable on humanitarian 
pounds, are like putting the cart before the horse. 
Recovery in the United States, they argue, was retarded 
or at least a year by the similar action taken there 
the instance of the Government instead of the workers. 
rance could hardly, in present conditions, afford such 
postponement of recovery without incurring disaster, 
political or financial. In all probability subsidies, 
lready being granted more extensively than is commonly 
nown to French industry and manufacture, would 
have to be multiplied. A balanced Budget, not at 
resent in sight, would recede more than ever into the 













p listance. The National Debt would increase progres- 
ively and here, of course, comparison with American 
onditions becomes ridiculous. It is at least doubtful 
) whether even the present burden (frances 350,000 million) 
- an be carried permanently without a much _ higher 
price-and-wage level prevailing—its real weight is already 
, ery onerous. 
xo (fe itis all very much in the nature of an experiment, 
big and bold experiment with a definite social as 
60. Hell as Socialist conception underlying it. Millions of 
pc Frenchmen welcome it. They feel that they have at 
ast a strong and an honest Government to lead them. 
mk it will assuredly be given its chance. Devaluation 
7 nd the exchange are not for the moment a_ burning 
cw sue. Only a minority are worrying about the fiscal 
‘dé leproblem. But whether the. whole plan is not too far 


ut of touch with economic and financial realities is 
ed MOther matter. If there was previously a case for 
mi faecvaluation, it now seems ten times stronger. Of this, 
Owever, M. Blum is and intends to remain, with his 
on faeSe and hopeful following compactly behind him, 
e best judge. ‘ 
“ONLOOKER.” 


ill-starred activities’ 


Trade By Barter—Adverse 
Effects on Banking 


In the economic sense, as well as the political, “ the 
very times are out of joint” and thus we find among 
the many reversions to type brought about by present- 
day difficulties a growing tendency for agreements 
to trade by barter. While this is a natural outcome 
of the breakdown in certain respects of the international 
credit system, it has received considerable encouragement 
on the political side as part of that paralytic disease 
which is now given the name of-‘ economic nationalism ” : 
while this ailment is rife, trade by barter and similar 
economic anachronisms will also flourish and only a 
greater degree of international co-operation, financial 
and political, can stamp out such wild growths. 

If we examine the development of trade by barter 
in the past year or two we find that the prime mover in 
its encouragement has been Germany whose debtor 
position in the post-War period was always bound to 
bring her face to face with the severest problems of 
obtaining foreign exchange—and this position has been 
aggravated to the utmost in the past few years by her 
colossal expenditure on rearmament and relief works, 
But Germany is not the only nation which welecmes 
the opportunity of augmenting sparse supplies of foreign 
exchange with bilateral clearing and ‘* compensation,” 
or barter, agreements, for the Central European countries 
and the South American States, for rather different 
reasons, find such agreements apparently attractive, 
though their development, in fact, hinders recovery of 
their trade position with those countries in a_ position 
to supply them with the foreign exchange of which they 
so badly stand in need. 


GERMANY’S EXAMPLE. 


Germany’s barter agreements take various forms and 
are so interwoven with exchange clearing pacts in some 
cases that it is difficult to draw any line between the 
two forms. One particular case which has recently 
been brought very much to the fore is the ** compen- 
sation’’ agreement with Brazil, by which Germany 
takes cotton and other raw materials from the South 
American republic which are paid for in “* compensation 
marks.”’ This currency can only be converted into 
purchases of German goods and this has had immediate 
repercussions in the decline in Anglo-Brazilian trade ; 
Brazil’s imports from Great Britain last year declined 
from 17 per cent. of her total to 12.5 per cent., while 
Germany’s percentage rose from 14 to 20.5 per cent. 
The agreement also adversely affected British shipping, 
since the diversion of Brazil’s exports to Germany 
entailed their being carried in German, instead of British, 
ships. Then, further, there is the type of barter trans- 
action which imposes on. commercial concerns trading 
with Germany the necessity of realising Reichsmark 
balances in German manufactured goods. Thus among 
the methods of Unilever Ltd. for realising such balances 
is the acquisition of ships-built in German yards; some 
of these vessels have been put into the Company’s service 
and others sold to Seandinavian countries for sterling. 
More recently, we have Germany negotiating special 
trade agreements with Yugo-Slavia and the Balkan 
countries which are more effective in restricting the 
latter’s commerce with “ free exchange” nations than 
in adding to their general volume of international trade. 
In most of these cases Germany is 2 substantial debtor, 
and clearing of such debts is made to appear only 
possible, in the absence of suflicient foreign exchange, 
by acceptance of German goods and services under 
what is, in fact, a glorified barter agreement. Such 
is the scramble in Central Europe for foreign exchange 
that countries importing supplies of Roumanian_ petro- 
leum have re-exported them at prices below those at 
which the oil could economically be obtained from its 
country of origin, and there are numerous other examples 
of totally uneconomic trading due to political forces 
and exchange restrictions, , 
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————————— 
ErrecT ON BaAnkine, 
While it is hard to separate entirely barter and trade 
d exchange clearing agreements, there are some pacts 
vr the latter type which serve their purpose in making 
sible an interchange of trade and commerce between 
s whose debtor and creditor position is such 
de relations could not otherwise be possible. 
Mhere are many who argue that in the exchange clearing 
ent, of the bilateral and multi-lateral types, 
there lies the solution of the world’s currency difficulties, 
put it is hard to see that even the straightforward exchange 
clearing agreement can provide anything but a temporary 
remedy for such foreign | exchange troubles. — On the 
other ‘hand, the international agreement which seeks 
to divert international trade from its natural channels 
into those artificially constructed out of exchange 
restrictions and extravagant debtor positions can only 
result in the destruction of the international credit 
system which has taken so many years to develop. 
From the banking standpoint, trade by barter is to be 


countrie 
that tra’ 


New deplored, for it can only mean the further curtailment of 
international credit resources, the shrinkage of bills 
> and acceptances. Events of the past six or seven years 
mat have resulted in such a shrinkage of international trade 
net, and the credit demands which spring from it, that a 
section of the machinery of the London Money Market 
nel, has been rendered almost idle. A continuance of this 
net, shrinkage must mean eventually that this machinery 
- will pass out of existence and the world’s credit system 
wil be the poorer thereby. Already many of the 
net. H® seceptance houses in London have changed their character 
net, to such an extent that their acceptance business is but 
net, aside-issue, and more than one of the smaller Discount 
—_ Houses has ceased business. 
ners, 
net, 

Tue fresh records announced year by year in the last few 
=f years by leading Life Offices in respect of their new 
| business figures leave no room for doubt of the high 
K esteem in which Life Assurance is held as a means of 
pm.) | ® investment. Yet even so there is ample scope for expan- 

sion in Life Assurance in Great Britain, for, generally 
000 | F speaking, the ordinary man is under-insured as regards 
000 | his dependants, although at the same time he may be 

endeavouring to save through other channels. If he 
could bring himself to make Life Assurance his main form 
of saving, he would not merely be in a position as a rule 
to make ample provision for his dependants, but also to 
secure an excellent investment for himself. Some Life 

Office chairmen have decried the modern inclination 

towards Endowment Assurance and away from the older 
chi) fashioned Whole Life Policy, on the ground that it 

indicates a selfish attitude, in that it puts enjoyment of 
savings during lifetime before the needs of dependants. 

But provided the Endowment Assurance is effected for a 
| & sufficient sum, provision for dependants is not neglected 





for the period over which it will normally be required. 
It is not as if the proceeds of Endowment Assurance on 
maturity were likely to be dissipated by the recipient. 
If he has been a sufficiently thrifty person to save the 
premiums year by year, he can surely be trusted to 
exercise the same self-restraint with regard to the capital 
sum when it is received, and while enjoying the income 
during his own lifetime leave the vapital sum to continue 
that income to any dependants. In these circumstances 
the endowment assurance in place of the whole life 
policy merely means that the money has been saved in a 
shorter time, 


pe 


ExuANceD ATTRACTIONS OF INSURANCE. 

With the general fall in interest rates Life Assurance 
iz has become not less but more attractive than before in 
/ | & telation to other forms of investment. The fall in interest 

p fates, coupled with the raising of the Income Tax, have 
reduced the income earnings of Life Offices, and some of 
BB the more cautious have revised their premium rates 
accordingly. But such revisions have been slight, and 
ai Endowment Assurance, whether effected under the 


In the case of the bigger banks the position is rather 
different, inasmuch as foreign business forms but a part 
of their activities, however important a section. The 
growth of Governmental interference in foreign trade, 
however, can have but one effect on the banks, and that 
is to bring them more and more under official control. 
Thus one finds that in the countries where exchange 
restrictions are most rigid and the internal monetary 
system most artificial the banks are practically 
Government-controlled institutions. It is obviously 
impossible to allow large independent credit houses to 
operate within a “ managed” credit system, and the 
more official control is applied, the less chance is there 
of the re-establishment of international credit and the 
maintenance of peace through financial and commercial ties. 

Further, it seems likely that the immediate outcome 
of barter and similar agreements will be to place the 
trading countries of the world in groups. In the first 
group will be the countries with currencies not subject 
to violent exchange restrictions, in the second, those 
countries which are only able to trade with each other 
under specified trade agreements. Whether the first 
group will remain sub-divided into the “ gold bloc,” 
the ** dollar ” countries, and the “* sterling bloc,” remains 
to be seen, but the second will in any case, it appears, 
comprise a number of nations with little in common 
save that they are debtors to the first group—and the 
chance of such debts being liquidated diminishes with 
the complete segregation of the groups. The picture 
painted is a gloomy one, but it cannot be overlooked 
that the international credit system as we knew it is in 
course of destruction, and at present not only the means 
but the will to re-establish it seem to be lacking. 

A. G, JENKINS. 


Investing in Insurance 


With Profits plan, or as a guaranteed Non-Profit Pelicy 
-compares.even more faveurably than was the ease a few 
years ago with the results of an attempt to save corre- 
sponding annual sums by investment in securities. 

The With Profit Policy appeals in particular to the 
individual who embarks upon a Life Assuranee as a 
medium of investment, because it increases year by year 
and the final result, if he survives to the maturity date, 
will represent an excellent return on the net outlay. For 
example, a twenty-five year Endowment Assurance 
Policy with Profits taken out at the age of thirty with a 
good bonus-paying office will represent an accumulation 
of the premiums at compound interest at approximately 
4 per cent, per annum, and that with the Income Tax at 
its present rate is equivalent to £5 5s. per cent. per annum, 

VALUE Tax ReEsBate. 

The foregoing calculation takes into account the fact 
that, thanks to the rebate of tax in respect of Life 
Assurance, premiums paid from tax to income, the cost 
is reduced as compared with any other form of saving. 
Actually, in respect of each £1 of premium charged by the 
Office, the Policy Holder pays only 17s. 7}d., the other 
part coming from Income Tax rebate if the individual is 
subject to the full standard rate. It is true that lower 
rates of interest-earning and higher Income Tax have 
a bearing upon the prospect of a continuation of bonus 
distribution at the excellent rates declared by the 
leading Life Offices over the past ten or twenty years ; 
but this is really a minor consideration as compared with 
the reduction in the rates of interest obtainable on 
ordinary forms of saving. 


OF 


The rates of interest earned by Life Offices have not 
fallen in anything like the same proportion as the 
yield from Government securities over the past four or 
five years. Whereas the yield from the latter has come 
down from 4} per cent, to a little more than 3 per cent, 
gross, the net average rate earned by the leading Life 
Offices has only come down from about 4} per cent. to 
4} per cent., and it is the net rate, of course, which has 
to be taken into account in estimating bonus prospects, 
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InTeREST EARNINGS OF THE OfFicEs. 


The interest rate earned on Life Office investments is 
affected slowly by the rate at which the offices can 
yest additions to their funds, or re-invest the proceeds 
f securities which have matured. Consequently, a very 
: v proportion of new business to the volume of existing 
‘glicies on the books intensifies the problem of investing 
noney at a remuncrative rate because the fund is always 
owing, while an Office doing very little new business 

> not be confronted with the necessity of finding new 
vestments on the same scale. There is a factor in this 
spect Which is beginning to operate to the advantage of 
: Offices, and that is the growing amount which the 
ME fices are having to find year by year nowadays to meet 

maturing Endowment Assurances. Endowment Assurance 
4s not nearly so popular thirty or forty years ago when 
Life Insurance was regarded as synonymous with insurance 
under Whole Life contract ; but now that the time has 
been reached when Endowment Assurances are maturing 
thedrain on Offices is correspondingly greater. This does 
not mean any inroad upon the financial strength of the 
Offices, for the Endowment Assurances that mature have 
een fully paid for in premiums and have yielded a profit, 
while even in those cases where the Policy Holder has not 
survived tothe maturity date the Office will have sustained 
, smaller loss than it would have done under a Whole 
life Policy, for the Endowment Assurance premium will 
have been correspondingly higher. There is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that Endowment Insurance With 
Profits will not continue to be a most excellent investment 
when viewed in relation to the results of other forms of 


saving. 


by 
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ANNUITTIES. 

If the great majority of thrifty persons who are also 
Income Tax payers do not realise to the full how valuable 
an aid to saving through the medium of a Life Insurance 
Policy is the concession as regards Income Tax now 
that interest rates have fallen, the same cannot be said of 
investors who possess capital and desire income. The 
latter have quickly realised that the purchase of an 
annuity from an Insurance Company obviates all worrtes 
vith regard to the investment of money to produce an 
‘income for the remainder of their own lives, for by 
fm opting this course they transfer to the Insurance 

Company all their investment problems. Hence Insurance 
Companies have in many cases received embarrassingly 
large sums in these days of low interest rates against the 
purehase of annuities. 

CHEAPER—THOUGH DEARER. 


In view of the fall in the rate of interest they could 
obtain on the money there has been an almost continual 
revision of annuity rates against the purchaser over the 
past four years, but even so these revisions have not been 
at all proportionate to the actual fall in rates of interest, 
and despite the downward revision of annuity rates per 
£100 of purchase money, the investor whose moncy is in 

gilt-edged stock can buy an annuity on better terms 

jm today than if he had exchanged his gilt-edged stock for 
552 je 2 annuity five years ago, and this quite irrespective of 
i the increase in age, for a long-term gilt-edged stock 
196, fe *hich four years ago was worth, say, 90, may be standing 
10 | today at 120 or more, so that the enhancement of capital 
gg if Yalue has much more than offset4the revision of annuity 
00 | “es against the purchaser. Even at comparatively 
15 IIe “tly ages—say 45 to 50—an annuity on a male life will 
give a purchaser over 6 per cent. on cost, and at 65 the 
average rate granted by a number of leading Offices 
approaches 10 per cent. on the cost. For female lives 
| many of the rates are lower because of greater longevity, 
y| but at 65 about 8} per cent., or more, can be obtained. 
There are many people at the present day who, having 

no dependants, would be well advised to place a substantial 

part, if not indeed the whole, of their available capital in 

L} 
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én annuity when the income from their investments is 
msuflicient to provide an adequate income. In many 
tases elderly people are living upon the income from 
their gilt-edged securities, or industrial shares, which show 
4 substantial capital appreciation, yet the income is 
either inadequate or of a precarious nature, and in these 


ss 


circumstances the purchase of an annuity offers very 
decided advantages. 
Jowst Lirg. ANNUITIES. 

Annuities may be bought on single lives and on the 
joint lives of two or more people. The cost of a Joint Life 
Annuity—that is continued during the joint lives and 
during the remainder of the life of the survivor after the 
death of the first—is naturally a little more than a Single 
Life Annuity, but the difference is not so great as might 
be imagined, for two lives taken together have not of 
course a joint expectation of life°equal to their individual 
expectations added together. Circumstances may often 
be suited by arranging the Joint Life Annuity to be 
reduced—say by one-third—on the death of the first 
life, thereby obtaining-a larger annuity during the 
joint lives than could be secured if the annuity remained 
level until the death of the second. 





A.W. Wricart. 


A Lesson We Can Learn 


THE amount of Life Assurance per head of the population 
in U.S.A., though inadequate, is treble the corresponding 
amount in this country, and it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to consider why it is we carry Life Assurance, on 
average, for only a small proportion of the amount we 
ought. 

It needs but a brief study of the principles of Life 
Assurance to realise what a wonderful. system it is; it 
is true to say that those who take the trouble to learn 
something about the business invariably manifest a desire 
to extend their knowledge, and the greater the knowledge, 
the greater the enthusiasm with which they regard Life 
Assurance. Study Courses on insurance are provided in 
the-Colleges anth Universities” of the United States and 
now form a well established addition-to' the curriculum. 
Thousands of students take theseecourses, not because 
théy intend to enter the insufarée business, but for the 
reason that itis thought; qurterightty; that a knowledge 
of insurance will prove useful in whatever business or 
profession they are subsequently engaged. This is one 
reason why America comes first in appreciation of Life 
Assurance. Even so, the American nation, as a whole, 
is assured for less than one year’s income, but unless we 
correct our attitude towards Life Assurance they will be 
using it to the full long before this country. 

FAULTS WE SHOULD CoRRECT. 

In what directions do we reveal a wrong attitude 
towards the first business in the world? First, there is 
the reluctance to believe that Life Assurance should have 
first call on our income and not the last. Assuming that 
the absolute minimum amount of Life Assurance that 
should be carried is three years’ income and that a man 
has effected cover on this basis, we can_safely say that 
no thought will be given to increase assurances as income 
increases. On the other hand, so strong is an American’s 
belief in the need for adequate assurance and so prominent 
a place does it occupy in his thoughts, that a new policy 
is taken out immediately his earnings increase. 

Then there is the fact that economy is an instinct of 
insufficient strength. The possession of adequate Life 
Assurance indicates that the assured knows how to 
save and uses the greatest implement of thrift, yet it is 
far easier to persuade people to spend money on things 
less valuable than assurance. 

Another criticism to which we have exposed ourselves 
is the complacency with which we regard the fact that 
90 per cent. of widows are inadequately provided for ; 
we hesitate to acknowledge Life Assurance as the only 
method by which immediate provision can be made for 
dependants, neither are we insistent on the moral duty 
that exists to make sueh provision by this method. 

Too great a preference is shown for Endowment 
Assurance for comparative short-terms, a preference that 
ean often be proved to be unsound as unduly increasing 
the investment element at the expense of the Life Assur- 
ance cover for which there is usually greater need. 
Endowment Assurance is suitable in certain instances ; 
for example, if the proposer is young and the policy is 
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THE POLICY OF 
FAMILY PROTECTION 


Provides 


(a) If death occurs within 15 years from the date 
of entry 


£150 IN CASH 
£150 PER ANNUM 


for the remainder of the 15 Years, 


and a further 


£1,000 in cas 


at the end of the 15 Years. 


(b) If the life survives the initial period of 15 Years, 
the policy becomes an Ordinary Whole Life 
Assurance for £1,000, with profits. 





AGE NEXT 
BIRTHDAY 


25 
35 
45 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
£ 8. d. 
22; 6; 1 
30 0; 8 
43|15| 4 


REFUGE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, 1. 
































EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Established 1844) 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,000,000 
New Business effected in 1935 
LIFE— 1,756 Policies 
Sums Assured ... £4, 155,322 (gross) 
_, £3,931,322 (net) 


This is the largest amount of business ever 
transacted by the Society in any one year. 


SINKING FUND—74 Policies 


Sums Assured ... aa 906 £997,012 
ANNUITIES—1,785 Bonds 

Amount of Annuity ... eee £203,748 

Consideration £2,398,634 


® During the ninety years of its existence the 
Society has never; failed to declare a bonus 


Head Office 
18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C.2 
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required for a period of 30 or 35 years, the sele 

less ground for criticism. Unfortunately, there : 

strong tendency to consider the question of sayin . 

old age before thinking of the possible diguat 

tomorrow. “t ¢ 
PuBLIcItTy. 

British Companies are charged with being upg 
conservative in the matter of advertising, and ale’ 
their modesty in this direction does not entirely ae 
the lack of sufficient assurance, yet it may be argued ty 
the average man knows too little about Life Assy» 
fundamentals and that the Offices owe a duty to a 
more clearly and persistently the beneficial service tha 
available. There is no doubt that publicity has bang 
an important part in the rapid development of Life Asp 
ance business in America, that it has proved an an 
cally sound proposition, and that it has been very |g 
responsible for the nation becoming “ assurance mindy’ 
It does not necessarily follow that identical metho) 
would be equally successful here but, subject to cer, 
modifications, a campaign of stronger advocacy wo 
appear essential. gis 

People’s needs have been closely studied and the tay 
of contracts offered is wide enough to meet the needs: 
any individual, so our under-assurance cannot be ace), 
ted for by any deficiency in the types of policy.  Neith 
would it be fair to blame life-assurance business getten 
for the spirit of perversity that causes so many men jj 
choose the wrong course while seeing the right, Ty 
problem seems to be how to enlighten the public withoy 
undue expense. How can we induce a widespread Teco. 
tion of the fact that a Life Office is a permanent institutig 
of the greatest social and economic value ? — Greater yw 
could be made of the Press for conveying information ay 
the Educational Authorities might introduce interestin 
lessons on the subject. 


Ction leg, 


Possibly assurance officials take too much for granted 
and in the light of their own knowledge fail to recogni 
the way in which many laymen view Life Assurane 
Admittedly, there is scope for considerable improveme 
in respect of the presentation of the rudiments of th 
system with greater simplicity, clarity and attraction; 
indeed far more attention should be directed towards ti 


discovery of methods to show Life Assurance in a clear § 


light, to convince people of the need and to make thew 
want so essential a thing as Life Assurance. 

Life Assurance was first conceived in England ani 
there is even a record of a life policy having been issued iy 
1583 for 12 months assurance on the life of Willian 
Gybbons. Surely we are the people who should 
leading the way today. 

C. R. Toocoop, F.C11 


Our Boys and Girls 


A sricut idea recently struck a life assurance ollie 
It often does, as a matter of fact, but this one happews 
to have a special interest at the present time in view 
of the suppression of educational trusts. Income ta 
rebate is allowed, as is generally known, on life assurant 
premiums. The rebate is half the standard rate of ta. 
if that is the rate paid by the policyholder, or the actu 
rate paid if that is less than half the standard mite. 
To qualify for the rebate the premium must be 
respect of a sum assured on the life of the income-ti 
payer or his or her spouse. 


This qualification precludes rebates on premiums ! 


respect of that excellent class of assurances calle 
children’s deferred assurances or children’s  optioti 
policies and a variety of other titles. These policis 


are issued in the names of the children, and for tht F 
reason are debarred from ranking for rebate of t 


on the parents’ income. . To surmount this prohibitio 
one office will issue the policy in the first place in th 
name of and on the life of the parent. 


assurance of his choice. 











On the bo 
attaining his majority (or any other agreed age) 2 @ 
sum can be drawn or a new policy issued on the life 0 
the then fully-grown child practically of any kind ¢ 
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SURRENDER VALUE. 
the father die before that event, premiums 
intil the boy’s twenty-first birthday, when the 
aed 1 um assured may be drawn or the other options 
sn policy exercised. The policy has a surrender 
— d thi ‘can be taken in the intervening period, 
a a lump sum or in annual instalments. The 
vane value covers the contingency of the discon- 
— of the assurance, either through the death of 
agree or inability to keep up the premiums or from 


Should 


Sued thi the chil 

Assur any other cause. hae eave 

Y tO shel The additional privilege of carrying income-tax rebate 
Ice that makes these children’s policies still more attractive. 
1aS playdie They are designed to meet a wide range of objects, 
fe Asp ME solving many a problem concerning the future of one’s 


They are flexible financial instruments, leaving 


CO) ing. 

Ty leak  ottealt” decisions open until the time arrives when the 

Minde|’ fF problem can be surveyed with greater knowledge and 

Meth fF closer insight. : 

LO cert EDUCATION. 

CY Woul  Education, career and character of their children are 
the three chief essentials upon which parents spend 

the ranp anxious thought. All three can be promoted by the 


needs Me new children’s deferred plan. As the policy is on the 


> accow. Me father’s life his d ‘ath may not be a serious impediment 
Neithe fF to the fulfilment of the programme mapped out. The 
S gett MM temporary cessation of premiums until the son himself 
Men ty [| js in a position to resume their payment is a welcome 
ht. Ty relief in what may be a period of embarrassment. 
Withoxt Education is the best armament in the battle of life. 
recog JF The degree of equipment is largely controllable by the 
stitutioy parent. Broadly speaking, a man’s earning powers 
ater wf depend on 1's educational attainments. Whether a 
tion an J boy or girl can normally look forward to an appropriate 
erestiy JF state of prosperity is mainly the affair of the father. 
If systematic provision is arranged early in the life of 
ante! | the youngster, the cost becomes almost imperceptible, 
COmis especially in relation to the benefits likely to be reaped. 
Urane BurvEN EAasep. 
Veme' f= ~=Not until a boy or girl reaches his or her fifteenth or 
of th sixteenth year does the expense become considerable. 
action ‘Then life assurance steps in to case the burden. If a 
rds the children’s deferred assurance has been taken out at his 
clea hirth af an annual premium of only £10 (less than 4s. a 
© then week) the father, if under 30 years of age at that time, 
will then be able to call for four annual payments of 
d aif nearly £50 each or five annual payments of nearly £40 
suedin each. 
ilian If educational provision is the sole object of the 
ld  F assurance what is called an educational policy may 


answer the purpose more cheaply. This is simply an 
Id. ordinary endowment assurance on the father’s life with 
the sum payable in instalments over the period of the 
boy’s education. In the event of the father’s death a 
sum in cash can be immediately drawn, or the instalments 
can be commenced at once or left to accumulate at 


lie . ‘ 

ppes interest until the orginal date for their commencement. 
vier Meets VaryiInG CIRCUMSTANCES. 

> tat But at a child’s birth, when the future can only be seen 
rante through a glass darkly, the children’s deferred assurance, 


ta. with its variety of options to meet differing circumstances 
ctu F that may arise, is a financial vehicle that promises passage 
ratt. J to any destination that may be subsequently desired. In 


€ fF this connexion it should be noted that some offices decline 
(ti | to split their policies into their component sections ; that 
| Isto say, the option must be exercised in whole and not 
Sil impart, singly and not doubly. To overcome this, several 
ale smaller policies should be taken out when effecting the 
on assurance. The minimum annual premium usually 
is accepted is £2 10s. Thus a parent willing to pay a 
that | Premium of £20 per annum can take out eight separate 
tai F policies, using some for educational purposes, others for a 
uot F capital sum at age 21 or 25, and the remainder for different 
th forms of assurance to taste. 
bo » After the completion of a boy’s education comes the 
af {uestion of his career. Money is required for this, and 
Oe the children’s deferred assurance will again supply a 
“—S. grant in aid. How nice it is to be able to set up your son 


or daughter in business, or to finance him or her during 


the early struggles of a professional career, or to purchase 
a solicitor’s or doctor’s practice, or to acquire any 
business that may be chosen. If the age of 21 be thought 
too early for such a momentous decision the option to 
draw the monzy can be arranged to be exercisable at 
the age of 25. It is important to note that it is an 
option and not compulsory. 
House Purcnase. 

Perhaps a young man or woman may elect to take an 
appointment in the civil service, or in a bank or insurance 
office or other salaried occupation. The sum in cash 
may not be immediately required. Well, the children’s 
deferred policy will stand by as an ever-ready help, 
anxious to serve. It may be used as the basis to purchase 
a house. If under the option an endowment policy is 
chosen this will on maturity discharge the mortgage or, 
at any rate, a large part of it. 

Can any act give greater satisfaction to a parent than 
providing a home ‘for his own flesh and blood? What a 
splendid solution of the present problem on the marriage 
of a daughter. Thus invisibly the parent shapes the 
course of those for whose being he is responsible, guiding 
them through the shallows and whirlpools. The foresight 
of the father can protect his loved ones from the financial 
storms of life. The homes of the people are the basis of 
the greatness of the nation. In helping in the formation 
of homes one is contributing to that greatness. 

Goop QvuaLitres ENCOURAGED. 

The foundation of character has been laid in education. 
Admirable qualities like prudence, thrift and thoughtful- 
ness are encouraged by children’s deferred assurances. 
Life assurance is prized by the old and scorned by the 
young. A young fellow of 21, bursting with health, 
refuses to consider such a gloomy subject as death. But 
if he is handed a contract guaranteeing him, in return for 
an annual premium of £10, a sum of about £1,600 at his 
death, he becomes interested and readily agrees to 
continue the premium. If he will not do so, a policy can 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Young- 

ster's Own 

Deposit 
Account. 














£1 a month 
saved for a 
child from birth 
will provide 
GUARANTEED 
options as 
follows :— 


AT AGE 15— 
£73.19.6 a 
year for 3 
years towards 
educaticnal 

















expenses, 

= or 

| AT AGE 21—£334 cash towards the establishment 

of a career or as a wedding dowry, 
or £584 FULLY PAID Endowment at ace 40 MAXIMUM 
— ae si - 4¢ Sa 
ae - “ ‘ = £254 

| ,, £843 me ‘ = “ 55 


By arrangement, the Deposit Account can be protected against 

early death of the parent, relative, or guardian, the “ British 

Equitable * continuing the deposits free of charge on the child's 

behalf. . : - 

Deposit Accounts can be opened for children of any 
age. Particulars on request. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


*Phone: Mansion House 5434/5, 6916. Manager: D. A. Coleman, 
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Tt°s one 
of the finest 
investments 
fT ever made 


It has repaid me in thousands 
of hours of happiness and 
contentment.” 

Don't wait indefinitely for the happi- 
ness of Home-ownership, seize the 
opportunity and buy your House with 
the help of the Halifax Building Society. 
The same courteous service which has 


proved invaluable to over 660,000 
Borrowers and Investors is freely 


offered to you. The Jatest Prospectus 
will be sent post-free on application, 


ASSETS EXCEED £108,000,000 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


GENERAL MANAGER - Sir ENOCH HILL 
HEAD OFFICES - - HALIFAX 


London District Office 
HALIFAX HOUSE, 51-55, STRAND, W.C.2 


OVER 370 BRANCHES 
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A GOOD HOUSE 


IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Hein Ownership is now 
within the reach of all those 


able to make a moderate contribu- 
tion towatd the purchase price. 
With each monthly repayment your 
personal ‘stake in the ptoperty 
increases, and you ate investing in 


one of the soundest possible ways, 


The Abbey Road has helped count- 
less thousands to become home- 
owners without worry or undue 
expense. The Abbey Road Service 
has built up its nation-wide reputa- 
tion on the recommendations of 
satisfied borrowers — that is why 
it is consistently used by the best 


builders and the most reliable agents. 


§ The Abbey Road invites you to con- 
municate by telephone, letter or per- 
sonal call with the Manager, House 
Purchase Department. 

Telephone Welbeck 8282 (12 Lines) 


ABBEY ROAD 


London’s Largest Building Society 
Head Office 


Abbey House, Baker Sireat, N.W.1 
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: 1 to him, free from further premiums, 
still be ee ot over £800 at his death. 

assuritg is of other options will be open to him, thus 
ae to acquaint him with financial matters. His 
~ will be directed into thoughtful channels, to his own 
_ ve, to the time when he may have wife and children 
a own, and he will be grateful for the protection so 
. <a afforded. An annual premium of £10 docs not 
ee anyone as unbearable, and yet for this he can 
‘ecure a sunt of over £600 for himself at age 40, of over 
‘000 at age 50, and of over £1,200 at age 60. Should he 
die previously, these sums become immediately payable 
for the benefit of his widow and children. If he prefers, 
‘he can choose smaller sums with the prospect of con- 
jderable additions from time to time by way of bonus. 
RETIREMENT PENSIONS. 

When the selected contingency occurs the money can 
he used for the acquisition of a pension, enabling him to 
lay aside the cares of business and to enjoy at leisure the 
amenities of life. A parent may feel justifiable pride in 
rendering such a future feasible. What mother would not 
wish it so? To the wealthy, what better method of 


ensuring that their estates shall pass undiminished and 
unimpaired by death duties to their descendants ? 

To many who read these lines it may be too late to 
put these ideals into full practice. Life assurance cah 
still be of assistance to them. School fees can be insured. 
A policy can be obtained providing that in the event of 
the death of the father the fees for maintaining his boy 
or girl’at school shall be continued for the completion of 
the designed scholastic course. ’ 

Other schemes prevent the loss of fees that have been 
paid owing to inability to attend-school through illness, 
accident or any other cause, or if the school should be 
closed for any reason. ‘This can be effected by a direct 
contract between the scholar’s father and the instance 
company,’ though some schools will arrange the matter 
by the inclusion of an extra charge in the school fees. 

These subsidiary insurances should not be taken’ out 
except where nothing better can be done. All available 
funds should be concentrated in securing assurance on 
the life of the parent; as money can then. be borrowed 
in emergency to tidé over temporary misfortune. : 

F. M. Toovey: 


Building Societies as an Investment Medium 


Topay the building society movement is an integral part 
of the country’s financial organisation. It figures promi- 
nently in every estimate and reckoning of the nation’s 
financial resources and mechanism. Although much of 
its expansion has taken place during the post-War period, 
the movement claims continuous development extending 
over more than a century and a half; in other words, it 
has long since passed the experimental stage. With total 


' resources exceeding £600 millions (or roughly the equiva- 


lent of the pre-War National Debt), the building societies 
now administer each year upwards of 10 per cent. of the 
nation’s new annual savings, and by making advances 
during recent years considerably exceeding £100 millions 


| per annum they have established themselves as a potent 


economic factor and as the most important single agency 
providing finance for house-purchase. 

The fact that the societies have accumulated resources 
exceeding £600 millions is prima facie evidence that their 
investment service has the characteristic of widespread 
appeal. Actually no fewer than 1,937,000 shareholders 
and 763,000 depositors hold funds of £447 millions and 
£115 millions respectively in the movement. What is the 
basis of this widespread appeal ? The outstanding feature 
of building society investments is perhaps their simplicity ; 
and with this as a foundation the societies have evolved 
a form of investment which is chiefly characterised by 
(a) security of capital ; (b) an attractive (but not exces- 
sive) rate of interest, which is paid net and free of liability 
to income tax ; and (c) easy facilities for withdrawal. 

Two Types oF INVESTMENT. 

Briefly, the building societies in the main offer two 
main types of investment—deposits and shares. Deposits 
enjoy a special measure of protection ; the depositor 
ranks as a creditor of the society and is entitled to priority 
as regards withdrawal on a winding-up, but not otherwise. 
Moreover, building society legislation specifically provides 
that a society may not receive deposits in excess of two- 
thirds of its mortgage asset. Thus every £2° deposited 
with a society is covered by at least £3 of mortgage assets 
and, since there are generally other assets, the amount 
of the cover is usually higher. Taking the movement 
as a whole, every £1 deposited is covered over five times 
by total assets—an extremely good margin of security. 
A few societies double.the margin of security provided 
by statute and limit their deposits to not more than 
one-third of their mortgage asset. Many societies now 
offer 2} per cent. net and free of liability to income tax on 
deposits and, having regard to the pre-eminent security 
and the fact that the return is net, the investment has 
obvious attractions. 
As the figures already quoted show, shares make a 
Wider appeal, no doubt partly because they provide a 
higher yield than deposits: It is indeed a’ tribute to 


the prestige of the movement in the public eye that 
investors should thus demonstrate implicit confidence 
in shares, although there are many purposes for which 
deposits are an ideal medium for the investor, as in 
forming, for instance, an investment ‘“ foundation- 
stone.” The share investor occupies, broadly speaking, 
much the same position in relation to the society as his 
counterpart in an ordinary joint stock company. 
Building society shares, however, are not quoted on 
the Stock Exchange or elsewhere and indeed the word 
““ share” is considered by some a misnomer. 

The term “ share account ” is perhaps more accurately 
descriptive, since it implies—as is the fact—that building 
society shares have more in common with, say, an 
ordinary savings bank account than with shares and 
their characteristics as usually associated with joint 
stock companies. Since share accounts do not enjoy 
the measure of special protection provided by statute 
for deposits, they have the advantage of a higher return, 
many societies paying 3-3} per cent. net and free of 
liability to tax. The shareholders’ safeguard is of 
course the financial integrity and stability of the society 
to which he has entrusted his funds, but I will return 
to this in a moment. 

METHODS OF PROCEDURE. 

The procedure in acquiring and realising building 
society deposits and shares has been refined to the 
utmost Ijmits of simplicity. Both may be obtained 
by applying in writing or in person to the office of the 
society concerned; there are no commissions, stamp 
duties, &e., payable. Any sum from a few shillings 
to about £5,000 may normally be invested in this way. 
Many societies require one month’s notice of withdrawal, 
but emergency withdrawals, provided the account is 
not closed, may frequently be obtained at much shorter 
notice. If. the aécount is ~closed, ;the -full amount 
originally invested is returned, plus. any interest that 
has accrued ; interest may be paid half yearly by warrant, 
or may be credited to the account. Additional sums 
may be invested at any time within the limits indicated 
above and provided no temporary restrictions are in 
force. | co 

The prospective investor in building societies, as in 
every other investment medium, should take as _ his 
guiding principle, “ Before you invest, investigate.” 
He should study the latest balance-sheet of the society 
in which he proposes to invest with a view to ascertaining 
as far as he can whether the society has. a well-balanced 
financial structure—adequate reserve funds, preferably 
invested outside the society, a reasonable margin of 
liquidity, &c.—whether its directors and officers seem 
likely to prove competent and trustworthy guardians of 
his interests, arid so forth. “He should bear particularly 
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in mind the warning of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in his last report on Building Societies ; after 
drawing attention to societies which offer investors a rate 
of interest considerably in excess of the average, he 
remarks, “It is to be hoped . .. that both investors 
and borrowers will not decide to do business with a society 
which offers a rate of interest in excess of that which is 
obtainable from building societies generally without 
first making very careful enquiries.” 
SAFEGUARDING THE INVESTOR. 

Happily, taking the movement in the main, the 
investor can rely upon his savings being adequately 
safeguarded and administered with a due sense of re- 
sponsibility. The Buildmg Societies Acts themselves, 
and the measure of control which they give the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, provide a by no means 
negligible safeguard. Combined with this there is the 
societies’ own established tradition of cautious steward-~ 
ship, to which may be added the traditional probity of 
those to whom the societies’ funds are advanced. It 
speaks volumes for this probity and the societies’ prudent 
administration that at the end of 1935 there were only 
a little more than £1,000,000 of mortgage assets, out of 
a total of £529,000.000, on which payments were upwards 
of twelve months in arrear or in respect of which proper- 
ties were in possession of the societies. Moreover, the 
majority of the better-known societies have recently taken 
an important step which should materially strengthen 
the investor’s feeling of security. These societies have 
pledged themselves to what may be described as a _ policy 
of co-ordination, the object of which is to ensure that the 
limits of prudent lending are not exceeded. This policy 
provides defined minimum limits beyond which the 
societies will not advance and a new central organisation, 
The Building Societies Association, has been formed as 
the agency through which the policy will be made 
effective. Clearly these societies are determined upon a 
line of action which will abundantly justify the investor’s 
confidence. Haroip BELLMAN. 
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LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets Approximately £1,800,000 
Mortgage Advances Exceed £1,500,000 
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-Fixed -'Trusts 


WHueEN the first of the Fixed Trusts was established 
five years ago, there were probably few who j te, 
that the movement would grow to its present size ua 
first of these Trusts to make _ its appearance 
the ‘‘ First British Fixed Trust.”’ which was spo 
by Municipal and General Securities Company, Lin; 
The period of the Trust was for twenty years, and ¢ 
the Trust is now “ closed,” in the sense of having 

its limit in the number of units, the Mg 
still deal in the floating supply of sub-units q 
created, and at the present price of these sub-units the 
capital represented must be something like £3,000,04y, 
This Trust was formed in 1931, and within the periog 
five years so great has been the growth in the formation 
of these Trusts that they now number over sixty, and ti 
amount of money invested in them can scarcely be jy 
than £50,000,000, and is probably more. 

Even during the last year there have been numeny 
additions, and it may be of some interest to note hoy 
the quotations of the sub-units of the Trusts which we, 
in existence a twelvemonth ago compare with the Drees 
of today. This may be gathered from the following list, 
which it will be noted necessarily omits quite a numb 
of important Trusts which have been formed within thy 
past twelve months : 


Trust Unit Prices. 
Prices supplied by Managements. 


July 16, July 16, Rise 
1935. 1936. or Fall 
Amal. Fixed Tst. Certs. .. 22/9 23/9 23/9 24/9 4419 
Brit. Empire “A” Sub Unit 22/6 23/6 23/6 bid +64, 
Do. “B’ Sub Unit .. 10/7$ 11/1} 10/9 bid —Hd. 
Brit. General Sub Units .. 21/4} 22/44xd 23/3) 243 +1/lq 
Brit. Indust.Fixed Ist P’f’o 22/0 23/0 22/9 23/9 jA”m 
Do.. 2nd P’f'o.. . 17/0 18/0 18/6 19/6 41% 
Commercial Bi o~ BOs 23/6 22/3 bid —Od, 
Gilt Edged Fixed Tst. Certs. 19/6 20/0xd 19/3 19/9xd —3q, 
Gold Prod. Dept. Rec. 26 /9xd bid 27/6 bid +94, 
Do. 2nd Ser. .. -- 19/7$ 20/7$xd 19/6 20/6 —Iid 
Do. 3rd Ser. -. 14/6 15/6xd 14/9 15/9 484, 
Brewery and Dis. Certs... 25/3 26/3 27/0 28/0 +1) 
Textile Do. me -- 19/1 20/1 19/0 20/0 —lid 
Tron, Coal, Steel Do. - 20/9 21/9 23/9 24/9 +30 
Oil Do... a ~» 59/9 20/9 23/6 24/6 +31 
Home Rails Do. ss 190 20/0 18/6 19/6 — 6d 
Stores and Product Do. .. 20/4$ 21/4) 22/6 23/6 +42/l} 
Ist Brit. Fixed Tst. Certs. 42/6 44/6 48/0 49/0 4+4/ 
2nd’ Do... ere - 28/3 bid 31/0 31/9 +3/K 
3rd Do... es oo 2G 25/Oxd 24/6 25/3xd +3d. 
4th Do... RA -» 22/3 23/0 22/0 22/9 —3dd. 
Ist Prov’c’] Sub Units “A”? 21/3 22/3 22/0 23/0 +494 
Do. Sub Units “B” .. 18/9 19/9 18/9 19/9 _ 
Insurance Unit .. -. 21/3 22/3 22/6 23/6xd +1/3 
Investors General Certs... 20/6 21/6 19/1} bid - 
Investors Gas and Electric 15/9 16/6 15/43 16/43 —3dd, 
Investors Gold «« 1976 20/6 19/0 20/0 —d 
Nat.Fxd.Tst.“‘A” Sub Unit 37/9 38/9 36/9 bid —1/6 
Do. ‘“B’ Sub Unit .. 22/6 23/6 22/14 bid —104d. 
Do. “C’’ Sub Unit 19/9 20/9 20/6 21/6 +9d. 
Do, “D’’ Sub Unit .. 20/0 21/0 20/6 21/6 +64. 
Rand Certs. Se .. 22/10} 24/lixd 26/0 27/3 +3/K 
Selective Sub Units “A” .. 19/3 20/3 20/0 21/0 +9. 
Doe, “8” oe -- 19/6 20/6 20/3 21/3 +d 
Scottish Fixed Trust . 19/3 20/3 19/9 20/9 +6d . 
Univ. Fixed Tst. Sub Unit 21/0 22/0 21/74 22/74 +7} 
Foreign Bond Trust . 19/9 20/9 18/6 19/6 —Ip 


A Goop REcorp. 

It is impossible not to be favourably impressed with 
the steadiness which has characterised the prices of 
nearly all of the Fixed Trusts quoted in the foregog 
list, while in many instances there have been substantial 
gains. Moreover, if comparison were to be made with 
the original basis of quotations on which Trusts were 
formed, the gains in nearly all instances would be infinitely 
more striking, and this is true of most of the few instances 
where in the foregoing table a small decline is shown for 
the year. Indeed, to note only the instance of the 
First British Trust Certificates, which now stand a 
about 48s. 6d., the original price was 31s. 9d. Moreover, 
many of the sub-units of the Fixed and Flexible Trusts 
which have been formed during the past twelve months 
also show an appreciable advance. In fact, it can frankly 
be admitted that those who joined these Trusts at the 
time of their formation have done well, for dividends have 
compared quite favourably with those on other securitié 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FIXED AND FLEXIBLE TRUST 
MANAGERS 





PRESIDENT: The Rt. Hon. Lord Rankeillour, P.c. 





CHAIRMAN: Sir Stanford London, C.B.r£. 











DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Sir H. Cassie Holden, Bt. 











This Association, formed by the Managers of leading Fixed and 
> é > > 


Flexible Trust Groups, ensures the continuance of a uniform high 





Trusts by the establishment of 





standard in the management of such 





rules to be observed by Members of the Association, 





of the Association are entitled to add the words 





Only Members 


‘Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers’ 





after their names; thereby giving Investors and the Public an additional 





assurance as to the sound management of the Trust concerned. 











A copy of the Association’s Constitution may be obtained, 






payment of 2s. 6d., from the Secretary, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 2. 








THE FOLLOWING GROUPS ARE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 





National Group, Allied Investors Group, 
125 Pall Mail, S.WV.1 165 Moorgate, E.C.2 
NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 





11 = Se 
COMMERCIAL FIXED. TRUST_LTD. First Provincial Group, 
AMALGAMATED FIXED TRUST LTD. 21 Spring Gerdens, Méuchestér,-2 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD, 






Keystone Group, 






24 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2 British General Group, 
GOLD PRODUCERS FIXED TRUST LTD. King’s House, 36-37 King Street, E.C.2 
RAND FIXED TRUST LTI BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
GROUP UNITS INVEST MENT TRUST LTD. IMPROVING SECURITIES TRUST LTD. 







BRITISH KEYSTONE SECURITIES TRUST 
LTD. 
SECOND KEYSTONE FIXED TRUST LTD. 





Selective Group, 
53 New Broad Street, E.C.2 








British Empire Group, SRT OF FRR OUP aan EB 
116 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. Protected Group, 
1 Chancery Lane, Manchester 
15 Moorgate Group, PROTECTED FIXED TRUSTS LTD, 
15 Moorgate, E.C.2 F. TA [. Group, 





INVESTORS SPECIALIZED FIXED TRUSTS 
TD 





Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
F.T.M. LIMITED 





LTD. 
SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. 
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ELECTRICAL SHARES 
DOUBLE IN VALUE 


An investor who divided £100 equally 
between all the shares included in the 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries 


Trust in June 1926, of when they 
first became available, would in June 
1936 have had a holding worth 
£219 12s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of £5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to £13 3s. 4d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approxi- 
mately {50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies operating in this attrac- 
tive field. Its constitution combines 
the advantage of Trust Deed control 
and the simplicity and convenience 
of the Unit method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which 
provide the clement of ““ flexibility ” 
desirable in a Trust confined to one 
industry. The Companies included 
in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration 
of their past record, their present 
financial position and the possibilities 
of future developments and earning 
capacity. 

On the basis of current prices the 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders wil! be in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
cash dividends, with 
recurring share bonuses in addition. 


gross from 


Units may be bought or sold through 
any stockbroker or bank, 


ELECTRICALGINDUSTRIES 
TRUST 
A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 
with the progress of the Electrical 
Industry and Electrical Industries Trust, 
with statistical information relating to 
all Companies included in the Portfolio, 
will be sent free on request. Ask for 


booklet $.5. This booklet is the basis of 
all transactions. 


MANAGERS: 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 
TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 
NATional 4931 
Members of the Association of Fixed 
and Flexible Trust Managers 


TRUSTEES : 
& LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


{ BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
i 
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of a stable character, and the actual capital apprecias 

has been considerable. arog a 
MARKETABILITY. 

Naturally, however, those who purchase at 
prices have to be content with lower yields, and as 
the question of marketability, it must be rememhe 
that ever since the formation of these Fixed Trusts 
general tendency of security prices has been jy 
upward direction, and I must confess that I am q 
those who wonder whether in the case of a long-sustaing 
falling market, holders of Fixed Trust Certificates wo 
fare much better than if they had made their own cate 
selection of securities. That, however, must be a ma 
of opinion, and what is quite clear is that up to th: 
present many of the Fixed Trusts have met a real Watt 
on the part of.the very small investor. ' 

* FLEXIBLE ” Trusts. 

The developments of the past year or two, hower 
have shown pretty clearly that there has been ‘y 
increasing tendency to substitute what is known’, 
the “ Flexible ” Trust for those of the “ Fixed” jin 
Nor is this at all surprising, for it enables a skilful Manag. 
ment in the event of changing tendencies in markets t) 
vary the list of securities to the advantage of all q%,. 
cerned in the Trust. In the case of these Flexih 
Trusts the range of selection is, however, still limited gq 
prescribed under the conditions of their constitution gy 
the brochures or prospectuses of the Trusts shoy jy 
full detail the range of securities over which the manag. 
ment may conduct their operations. Moreover, in the ay 
of these ‘* Flexible’’ Trusts as well as in the “‘ Fixed” Ths 
well-known banking or financial institutions act's 
Trustees, safeguarding the interests of the Certifica 
holders, and I cannot help thinking that when there comes, 
as there must ultimately come, a change in marke 
tendencies, those Trusts which have a_ large range 0{ 
securities will find this margin of material advantage. | 

INSURANCE TrUSTs. “ 

At the same time, and in the case of particular Trust, 
there is no doubt a good deal to be said in favour of the 
results accruing from the holding of a definite number ¢ 
specified securities. Thus, in the case of the Trustd 
Insurance Shares, Limited, where the list comprises some 
thirty-one specified shares of different Insurance can: 
panies, the latest Progress Report is of a very satisfacton 
character. The Directors announce a distribution pay- 
able at the end of this month, making a distribution fe 
the year equivalent to a yield of £3 17s. 8d. per cent. gros 
on the original unit price of 19s. 9d., while it is pointed ot 
that compared with the original issue price the current 
realisable price of units represents a capital appreciation 
of about 14 per cent. A very good case is also made ott 
for the general prospect for Insurance shares, in view, 0! 
the fact that, should an advance in money rates occasioi 
a decline in British Government and kindred securities 
Insurance companies in the course of time would exper: 
ence some benefit from the higher yield on their invet- 
ments. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that holders of the 
units of the Trust of Insurance Shares may very wel 
regard their holdings as more or less in the light of per 
manent investments, though, in common with other¢l 
the Trusts, its life is fixed toa period of some twenty yeas 

I cannot, however, close these brief comments up? 
Fixed and Flexible Trusts without suggesting two pois 
for consideration. The first is that there is some danget 
of the number being unduly increased, or rather, perhaps 
I should say of the movement being overdone, both 
because prices of most securities are now standing at! 
high level, and because of the tendency to overstrall 
the general principle of spreading risks. Indeed, I notiet 
that one of the daily newspapers the other day, ! 
commenting upon this tendency, suggested that 
might find in course of time that there will be proposals 
to create new Fixed Trusts for dealing in the Sub-untts 
of other Fixed Trusts!) And the second point fo 
consideration is that the practice of realising profit 
should not be confined merely to securities 
separately by the investor. The principle is not without 
its application to holders of shares of Trust Compan 
fixed or. flexible. ComMMENTATOR 
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“a of Fixed and Flexible Trusts 
age. 
kets Headquarters of the ‘13 Moorgate’ Group 
LL top. 
‘lexibk 
ed and 
mand The ultimate factor in Fixed Trust Invectment is soxndness of management. 
OW in ‘ ; a a — , 
anagr. In this connection it is important to note that Investors Specialised Fixed 
he ca , . , 
Tru, Trusts Ltd. and Security Trust Managers Ltd., the two companies 
a which manage the ‘15 Moorgate’ Group of Trusts, are controlled 
iy 

m9 by interests closely associated with Dawnay Day & Co. Ltd., 
rarket 
ge: Merchant Bankers, 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.z. 
aa 

a Approx 
rusts, Name of Trust oe 7 Trustees Bankers 
of the Price 
det of 
st, of INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST Over-Subscribed | Royal Exchange Assurance Barclays Bank Limited 
4 s. d. 

0 INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST | 53% | 18 3 | Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
Con: (Successor to Investors General Fixed Trust) 
cton INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST 34% 16 3 Royal Exchanze Assurance Barclays Bank Limited 
PR 
n for INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 73 vat 19 9 Royal Exchange Assurcnce Barclays Bank Limited 
vt PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 43% 19 9 Martins Benk Limited Mart:ns Bank Limited 
in SECURITY FIRST TRUST 51% | 20 3 | Lloyds Bank Limited Lloyds Bank Limited 

i 
out HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 432% 21 9 Lloyds Bank Lim‘ted Lloyds Fank Limited 
W, of 
- * This is the estimated Gross Annual Yield, based only on the cash dividends paid by the underlying 
ties companies in the past year. Capital bonuses and new issue rights are not included in the computation of yield. 
eT: 

‘i, NOTEWORTHY FEATURES : 

the 

vel Reserve Funds on the full scale laid down by which may be offered to them at any time in 
i the Trustees to meet their own fees and the accordance with the terms of the Trust Deeds. 
ik future management expenses of the Trusts are The first five of the Trusts listed above are 
ot deposited under the control of the Trustees. managed by Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts 
nts The Managers undertake to repurchase any Limited, and the last two by Security Trust 
oer sub-units of the seven Trusts in the Grou Managers Limited. 

Be P & 

NN 

oth 

ta 7 tc , 

A Applications for sub-units will only be accepted on the basis of the 

ice descriptive booklets obtainable, free of charge, from the Managers, 

‘es INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
we 

ak or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD., 

4 (BOX SB), 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, EC. 2. 

or 

its Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) 
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LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL, IN THE SHARES OF BRITISH BANKs AND 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ine be ; 

BANKERS ge 
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interests ¢ 


TRUSTo ee 
BANK & INSURANCE es 
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TRUSTEES wages unt 

MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD Byfr, Stott 
BANKERS in this ¢¢ 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED at all fo 

substanti 


TRUST of | i 


should b 


INSURANCE SHARES nik. 


TRUSTEES AND BANKERS “the so 


WILL'AMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED little ‘. 
yemark 


it 
Safety of capital, certainty of regular The Trusts managed by Trust of ae 


income and excellent prospects of Insurance Shares Ltd. offer three called fo 
appreciation are offered by an invest- methods of investment whereby con- 
ment in the shares of British banks venient sums may be invested in the I cant 
and insurance companies. The shares of 31 leading insurance com- | Bforward 
services rendered by these great panies, or of 37 banks and 3 discount | pave be 
financial industries are essential to companies, or of a combined group ay 
every branch of trade and commerce, of 52 banksand insurance companies. rane 
and their vast resources, handled with The investor is free from personal 1 Bthese m 
the skill born of long experience, are liability in respect of uncalled capital. | Balike ha 
an indispensable part, not only of the It is estimated that a purchase of | Poriginal 
industrial equipment of Great Britain, Units at current prices and based on ga i 
but of the machinery of overseas — cash dividends will produce an initial on 
trade. gross yield of from 3} per cent. to } Bdemand 
Shareholders in British banks 34 per cent. on Insurance-Units and hat pre 
and insurance companies are sleeping from 3? per cent. to 4 per cent. on Secretar 
j y ’ ‘ : Ee anes ~ van been pu 
partners in the two most powerful Bank-Units and Bank-Insurance Units. 
and best managed industries in the Units of all three Trusts may be 


world. purchased through any Stockbrokcr. | he ; 

n 
PRICES 22nd JULY—BANK, 20s. nny 21s. 6d. INSURANCE, 23s. 6d * bite 
"ex d.v.den believer 


These three Trusts are under the management of .e. 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED | peas 


he fae 

Directors—The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) : Chairman, Bedford as na 
Genera! Insurance Company Ltd., Director, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society ; hing 4 
J. H. BATTY, Esq. : Director, Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd.; ALLAN E. MESSER, Esy.: | S 3 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd., Guildhall Insurance Company, Ltd., Equity Pag 
and Law Life Assurance Society. ; R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. : Director, Guardian Assurance it lecisio 
Company, Ltd. ; GEORGE FABER, Esq. ( Managing Director) course 
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Finance 
Railway Wages 


tional Railway Tribunal has now concluded the 
Hearing of the claims of the Railway Unions for restora- 
Bion of the balance of their wage cuts, and at the end 
F the hearing the Chairman, Sir Arthur Salter, stated 
hat there was a good deal of complicated matter to be 
1B onsidered and it would, therefore, probably be some 
| titne before the Tribunal was able to arrive at a 


ue Na 


ision. : ; 
a the interests both of the claimants and of railway 


dockholders, and, indeed, it might be said in the 
snterestS of Labour and Capital asa whole, the decision 
ill be awaited with keen interest, and it is confidently 
expected that it will be delivered in such terms as to 
appeal to the sense of justice both on the part of wage- 
eamers: and the railway stockholders. At the end of 
the hearing Sir Arthur Salter asked Mr. W. Stott, who 
represented the Railway Clerks’ Association, whether 
Ine really desired to put his case as high as saying that 
there should be no reduction in the standard rate of 
wages until the return of capital reached zero. Replying, 
Vr, Stott said that there were instances of small railways 
in this country and in Ireland where there was nothing 
at all for the shareholders, and they had agreed to 
substantial cuts in pay and general conditions. Sir 
Arthur Salter suggested that if in the society in which we 
lived we went to the point where it was said that there 
should be no variation in -wages until the return on 
capital had reached zero, the effects might be disastrous, 
aid Mr. Stott then said that, remembering the words 
“the society in which we live,” he agreed. It is a 
little difficult to gather from this somewhat cryptic 
| ymark whether Mr. Stott was intending to suggest 
\ Bthat it was the capitalists’ system that was at fault or 
whether he agreed that the position of stockholders 
called for some consideration. 

INDUSTRIES CREATED BY CAPITAL, 

I cannot help feeling that some of the arguments put 
forward in the course of the hearings before the Tribunal 
have been somewhat beside the mark. In common 
with other of the great industries of the country which 
employ the greater part of the wage-earners, the railway 
industries have been created out of capital, which in 
hese modern days means that large and small capitalists 
| Balke have contributed out of their savings either to their 
riginal creation, or to fresh capital which may have 
|] Bbeen required from time to time to keep them going, 
| Pit seems, therefore, somewhat contrary to the principles 
} fof equity in the situation arising out of the present 
demands of railway workers, that such an argument as 
hat presented during the recent hearings by the General 
Secretary of the Railway Clerks’ Association, should have 
been put forward. 




















A Curtous ARGUMENT. 


| To meet the complete demands of the workers some- 
thing like £3,000,000 annually is understood to be 
volved, an amount which, if conceded, would, it is 
believed, preclude any prospect of early resumption of 
lividends to Ordinary stockholders who have gone 
lividendless for many years. Now these demands, or 
he demands in part, may or may not be justified by all 
he facts of the situation into which the National Tribunal 
as presumably been enquiring, and it is at least some- 
hing to the good, that the Railroad Management and 
he workers alike have apparently agreed to abide by the 
Mecision of this Tribunal. Mr. Stott, however, in the 
fourse of his observations remarked that the plain 
uestion before the Tribunal was whether the railway 
staff should give up £3,000,000 a year to the shareholders. 
That, he considered, was the plain question at issue, and 
€ is reported by the organ of the Labour Party as 
saying: “* We consider that the money would be spent 
° greater advantage by the railway staff than by the 
hareholders. and we do not think workers can be 
Xpected to be sympathetic to the shareholders.” 



















Tue Sma STocKHOLDER. 


Just what course of action the shareholders are sup- 
posed to have pursued depriving them of the sympathy 
of the railway workers is as difficult to comprehend as it 
would be to perceive why the stockholders should not 
have sympathy with the wage-earners, who by their 
labours contribute to the welfare of the industry just as 
the stockholders have ministered to it by supplying 
capital. In fact, if there is to be no reasonable sym- 
pathetic bond between Labour and Capital, industry in 
this country is indeed in a parlous state, for it is only on 
the belief that workers and shareholders have common 
interests that progress in industry is possible. From 
time to time, of course, there must arise problems and 
even disputes such as those which are now engaging the 
attention of the National Railway Tribunal, but I suggest 
that those problems will never be settled upon such a line 
of reasoning as that which is put forward in the sug- 
gestion that those demanding increased wages could 
spend the money better than if it went into the hands of 
shareholders, setting aside, as it does, all considerations 
of such questions of the direction in which the amounts 
in question should in equity be apportioned. 


It may be, of course, that when we consider the labours 
performed and all the circumstances of the case, the 
demands of the wage-earners should be conceded, but I 
think that those railway shareholders who may have to 
continue without receiving any dividends may well ask 
that decisions should not be governed by suggestions 
that the money in question could be spent better by the 
wage-earners than by the shareholders. It needs no 
stretch of imagination to believe that among the latter 
class are to be found many comparatively poor people to 
whom the loss of railway dividends means hardship, even 
amounting to privation. These individuals may not have 


(Continued on page 180.) 








COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE ON BENEFITS OF CREDIT 


THE fourteenth annual general meeting of United Dominions Trust, 
Limited, was held on July 21st, at the registered offices of the 
Company, Regis House, King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: To the General Reserve, which stood at 
£400,000, there has been added £594,950 representing the sum of 
£612,500 received as premium on the issue of additional ordinary 
shares after deducting £17,549, the cost of the issue, and in this 
year’s Profit and Loss Account the directors have allocated a further 
£80,049 so that the General Reserve now stinds at £1,075,000 
and exceeds the issued capital by a substantial margin. 

There is still another important matter to which I must refer— 
the offer made on behalf of the Bank of England of 340,000 of the 
500,000 Preference shares which they hold. These shares have 
been offered on terms which are extremely generous to the Ordinary 
shareholders, and the response to the offer discloses that this has 
been fully appreciated. The price at which the shares will be trans- 
ferred, as you know, allows for no profit whatever to the Bank 
apart from the actual interest which these shares would normally 
carry until July 31st, the date of settlement. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 11} per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, bringing the dividend for the year to 17} per cent., 
against 15 per cent. last year. It has always been the custom of 
your Board to conserve the Company’s resources, and never to dis- 
tribute more than a reasonable portion of the total earnings. That 
has proved a wise policy in the past, and it is none the less wise 
at this time. Conditions are still difficult, but we can face the 
future with greater confidence because of the provision made in the 
past against eventualities. 

Your Board, in dealing with the present, plan for the future. 
We shall seek to the utmost extent to consolidate the financial 
strength of your property because in so doing, not only is the 
Company buttressed against possible adverse conditions, but even 
more because it achieves the degree of solidity which our growing 
business and responsibilities demand. Our policy should free you 


from any anxiety regarding your investment,while at the same time 
it increases our capacity for service to British industry and ccm- 
merce. 

The report and accounts were unanimously acopted. 
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~ COMPANY MEETING 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 








MR. J. F. G. GILLIAT’S ADDRESS 





THE one hundred and twenty-third ordinary meeting of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held on July 22nd, at Southern 
House, London, E.C. ‘ 

Mr. John F. G, Gilliat, who presided, said that deposit, current 
and other accounts stood in the balance-sheet at just under 
£58,000,000, an increase of £2,400,000 as compared with the figures 
a year ago. Bills discounted and advances, at a little below 
£30,000,000, showed an increase of approximately £2,000,000, 
which was satisfactory, following as it did an improvement of 
£3,000,000 recorded last year. Investments at £12,400,000, were 
virtually unchanged, while cash in hand and at call and short notice, 
at £15,000,000, compared with £14,000,000 a year ago. Since the 
date of the balance-sheet the total investments had been increased 
by about £2,000,000., , 

The profit for the year was £477,535, as against £502,590 for the 
previous year. In explanation of this decrease he must say that it 
was decided to pay a special bonus for the year to the staff in 
recognition of their services during the period of pressure following 
upon the revival in trade conditions in recent years. The last 
occasion on which such a bonus was paid was in 1931. They 
had appropriated £75,000 to writing down bank premises and 
recommended that £125,000 be allocated to the Officers’ Pension 
Fund, that a final dividend of 5s. per share be paid, together with 
a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 12 per cent. for the year, 
and that £142,704 be carried forward. 

The year was characterised by continued steady improvement in 
the commercial and industrial life of the Union, and the country 
as a whols had attained a remarkable degree of prosperity. While 
this was directly attributable in the first place to the phenomenal 
cevelopment of the gold mining industry, other factors were now 
contributing to the general welfare, notably the more remunerative 
prices. raling for wool and other farm products. Agriculture 
generally was, however, still greatly handicapped by the instability 
of world conditions, and progress towards recovery was therefore 
slow, but the Government was seeking to alleviate marketing diffi- 
culties by encouraging the consumption of farm and dairy produce 
within the Union. 

ACTIVITY IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

The increased price steadily realised for gold throughout the 
year had enabled the mining industry to undertake production and 
development on a scale far exceeding the expectations of a few years 
ago, and. the resulting: increase in the: circulation of money had 
stimulated employment and industrial expansion to an extent un- 
surpassed in the history of the country. One of the results of 
this has been a remarkable increase of activity in the building 
trade, which, starting in Johannesburg, had spread througnout the 
country and resulted in the passing of new plans during 1935 
totalling in the nine chief business centres no less than £16,000,000. 
Johannesburg itself had been largely transformed and extended, 
and with the continuance of the present prosperity no early lessening 
of building programmes was anticipated. 

Great preparations had been made for the Empire Exhibition to 
be opened in September in Johannesburg. That coincided with 
the Jubilee .of that city and, being staged on a comprehensive 
scale, should prove a great attraction not only to the South African 
public but to visitors from overseas. 

Evidence of the sound expansion internally was amply provided 
by the surplus of approximately £3,000,000 accruing to the Union 
Government for the financial year ended Marci. olst last after 
allowing for an increased expenditure of £10,000,000 when compared 
with only a few years ago. 

The large amount accruing to the Government by way of direct 
taxation had enabled them to provide funds for the undertaking 
of various schemes of national importance, with a consequent 
increase of employment and ‘stimulus to trade generally. 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 


Trade returns indicated the remarkable recovery of South Africa 
notwithstanding the unsettled world conditions which prevailed. 
The value of the external trade of the Union for 1935, inclusive 
of the estimated currency premiums on gold exported, increased 
by £29,000,000 as compared with 1934. Exports rose from 
£82,000,000 to the substantial total of £102,000,000, while imports 
advanced from £66,000,000 to £75,000,000. 

His colleague, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, had recently returned 
from a tour of South, East and Central Africa. By making exten- 
sive use of airway facilities he was able to visit, with one exception, 
all the Bank's branches in East Africa and 80 branches in the 
Union, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, including all the larger 
centres. The directors attached much importance to visits of 
that nature, which enabled them to keep in close personal touch 
with developments in the territories with which the bank was 
so closely concerned. : 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Firm MARKETS. uth Ameri 
FINANCIAL interests of the City in Spain are of a ead office 
limited character, and the revolution in that country, %. C4 . w | 
adding yet another to the many disturbing factors in j secret 
European situation, has had practically no effeet 


“ y ’ » meeting, 
Stock Markets during the past week. Attention jgigie The Chair 


























































continues to be chiefly centred upon domestic jnfyssim this meet! 

such as the continued cheapness of money and the gejgaimet Mave 

in most of the home industries. British Funds ang y hich T shal 
SMRoard an 


gilt-edged securities have improved on cheap money od to the 
there has been renewed activity in home industrial g Anglo 
with a general upward movement in market quotatigAiid today b: 
especially those in the Iron and Steel group, fygiminited, to 
Foreign Government stocks have shared to some extent jggmboar’s. In‘ 
the general firmness of markets while there has been a gg fyplot the 46" 
tinuance of fairly active business in Transatlantic shang MB * PPO 
* * * * » increased 
; hich will e' 
KRvUSCHEN PROFITS. + the same 
The Report of Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries, Ltd,, yhigfur disposal 
owns the issued capital of the operating company manufaty. 
ing Kruschen Salts, shows that trading profits for the yey 
amounted to £444,800 compared with £452,205 for th 
previous year. The profits of the operating company wp 


Under the 
apital whic 
ot rank for 


£456,678 against £462,144. The sum of £90,000 is transfernfif is necess@ 
to the Reserve, while the tax-free dividends of 147 per cat ength the re 
in all absorb £253,355. The holding Company, as a rae" Une 
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has a balance of profit of £249,627, from which a divided 
of 15 per cent. and a 2} per cent. bonus are again paid fe 
the year. The balance-sheet is a strong and liquid one, 
* * * * 
ANGLO-DutTCcH PLANTATIONS. 

Considerable interest was taken by the Rubber mate 
in the speech delivered last week to shareholders at the Angh 
Dutch Plantations of Java, inasmuch as Colonel Sit Robet 
Williams, Bt., gave a very comprehensive review of th 
general conditions of rubber, tea and other products in whi 
the Company is concerned. ‘The aggregate profit for 
year showed a decline of about £40,000, but the prospel 
were regarded as good, and the Directors therefore mit 
tained the dividend at the previous level. The Chairmajaditional 
at the mecting said that the Directors considered that thiMjor buildin 
tide had turned and that the weight of the slump appearijeirable. 
to be slowly but definitely lifting. With regard to tea séligjn¢ havin 


It will b 
nount of 
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in other we 


prices were more favourable, and though the rubber situti nag I 
had proved to be disappointing in many respects, the po ee 


spects for the current year were more encouraging. 
total output was expected to be much the same, but the 
was a likelihood that the selling price would be better. 
* * * * 
SurprinG Prorits RIsinc. 
The latest Accounts of Furness, Withy and Co., coveniy 
the year to April 30th last, show a further appreci 
recovery in the Company's earnings, for the income accnij 
at the end of the year was £415,311 against £395, 
This improvement is greater than the comparison Wil 
suggest, for it must be remembered that last year the reves,» p 
was helped by a transfer from the Reserve. At the SB ue ¢ 
time, the larger profit has not yet made possible the resimpm view 
tion of Ordinary dividends. The Preference dividend Americar 
£57,656 and the Board are setting aside £350,000 for mpany 
ciation against £300,000 last year, leaving £210,787 to® H's for 
carried forward against £203,138. The _ balance- hall by 
shows that investments in subsidiaries stand at £5,696 hich $] 
against £5,416,000, thus indicating increased interests. Mr. R 
will be remembered that last December the Directors 8) secon 
nounced that, in company with associated companies, "Bp The 
had acquired practically the whole of the remaining as put 
Ordinary share capital of Shaw Savill and Albion from! 
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White Star interests. Mr. V 
+ * * * a8 COr 

THOMAS DE LA RUE. half a 

While during the past year there was a considerable ine cine Ms 
in the turnover in the business of Thomas de la Rue and ‘ . ia 


with an increased net profit of £3,140, the Chairman, Mr. 5. joning 
Lamert, at the Annual Meeting, said that the year had DHE wer 
a difficult one for the Company in many ways. He repo™fhe pre 
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— 
COMPANY MEETING 


_ F gANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
AMERICA, LTD. 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 
ADVANTAGES OF THE ACQUISITION 











traordinary general meeting of the Bank of London and 
America, Limited, was held on Friday, July 17th, at the 
f f the Bank, 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, 


N eh 
uth 
rad office 0 
























Of 8 ay (., to consider a resolution authorising the increase of the capital. 
Ey, thoy Vr J. W. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) presided. 
OTS in 4 The Secretary (Mr. J. A. Stark) having read the notice convening 
thie meetin, ; : : 

Upon hye said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I think the purpose 


f this meeting is sufficiently clearly indicated by the notice which 
eu have just heard read, and by the wording of the resolution 
hich I shall, in a moment, put to you for your acceptance. Your 
bard and that of the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, have 
eed to the terms under which our Bank is taking over the business 
f the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited. A meeting is being 
Jd today by the shareholders of the Anglo-South American Bank, 


, imited, to ratify the arrangement agreed to by the respective 
extent jmBoar’s. In order that we may carry out our pa rt of the bargain and 
en a ilot the agreed purchase price of 100,000 of our £5 fully paid shares, 
» sh rs is proposed that the authorised capital of our company should 
— » increased from its present figure of £4,000,000 to £4,500,000, 


hich will enable us to allot the necessary number of shares, and 
tthe same time to hold the same amount of unissued capital at 
nr disposal if required at any time in the future. 





ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION, 

Under the arrangement agreed to by the respective Boards, the 
apital which we propose to issue to the vendor undertaking will 
ot rank for dividend until after October Ist next. I do not think 
isnecessary for me to enter into any detail or to amplify at any 
mgth the reasons which have actuated us in coming to this arrange- 
ent. Under the changed conditions that have come about in 
international trade in recent years it is only a matter of common 
nse that the two English banks, operating for the most part in 
bouth America, should avoid unnecessary competition between each 
-™ ther and come together to form a single strong English bank 
apable of rendering to the public all the banking facilities which 
mders in our respective countries may desire. The suggested 
rangement has met with very general approval by the authorities, 
lhe Press, and public both here and abroad. 






' SENEFICIAL ARRANGEMENT. 
It will be realised that the new issued capital only requires an 







of the 
in W nount of £11,400 to provide its proportion of the present modest 
for thmmividend paid by this bank. The elimination of competition, 






he economies to be effected by the amalgamation of redundant 
ranches at those places where both banks are represented, and 
other ways, ought to be amply sufficient, not only to provide the 
ditional dividend required but to leave asubstantial margin in excess 
or building up reserves or for any other purpose which is considered 
Wesirable. For this reason, both on general grounds of policy 
nd‘having regard to the interest of our shareholders, we believe 
hat the proposed arrangement will be for the benefit of all con- 
med, 

One cannot help sympathising with the regrets which many 
iay feel at the disappearance of a bank which has operated success- 
ully in the past to the benefit of its customers and to the develop- 
ent of the countries in which it has been situated, but I expect 
you will agree with me that the step under contemplation is one 
thich will commend itself to you in the interests of sound banking. 

















Y THE RESOLUTION. 

Asa result of this deal, on its ratification by the shareholders 
bi the Anglo-South American Bank, this bank will become pos- 
sed of all the shares of the British Bank of South America, 
imited, the subsidiary of the Anglo-South American. Bank, 
imited, operating in Brazil; it is contemplated that the business 
Mf the British Bank of South America, Limited, will be merged 
in due course with our own. I now beg to move: ‘ That with 
view to the acquisition of the undertaking of the Anglo-South 
merican Bank, Limited, the authorised share capital of the 
mpany be increased from £4,000,000 to £4,500,000 by the creation 
Mf a further 100,000 shares of £5 each.” I will ask Mr. Foster 
» second it, but before putting the resolution to the meeting, 
@ shall be glad to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
hich shareholders may like to put to me. 

Mr. Richard Foster (Deputy Chairman): I have much pleasure 
1 seconding that resolution. 

The Chairman having replied to two points of detail, the resolution 
4 put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
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SHAREHOLDERS’ CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mr. Vere Herbert Smith said that as the business of the meeting 
¥ concluded he would like, if he might, to offer, on his own 
gga on behalf of all the shareholders, their congratule- 
Sing aired Chairman upon the honour which His Majesty the 
fen hs ely conferred upon him and to express the hope that 
foe Hie we one time to enjoy his exalted position. In men- 
i were i Majesty he thought he must add how grateful they 
¥ habe ant no harm had come to him through the incident en 
peevious day. (Hear, hear.) 

he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... ota iat ine aaa oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aa ae wee one eco eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ata “4 a fie ace £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 














COMPANY MEETING 
THOMAS DE LA RUE 





INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF PRINTING PLANT 





THE thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Thomas De La 
Rue and Company, Limited, was held on July 15th at River Plate 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Lamert (chairman of the company) presided, and said 
that as the result of a very much larger turnover there was an 
increased net prefit of £31,141. On the balance-sheet sundry 
creditors were up by £69,000, which reflected the greater activities 
of the past year. On the other side, stock of materials, work in 
progress, and finished goods were up by £41,000, and sundry debtors 
by £20,000, so that those items more or less balanced. The balance- 
sheet total, as a result of these changes, was £88,136 higher, which 
might be taken as a very satisfactory indication of the position. 

The past year had been a very difficult one for the company in a 
number of ways. There had been a great expanse in connection 
with security printing, and a very substantial part of that increase 
arose out of the fact that China had gone off the silver standard and 
had withdrawn her silver coinage, with a consequent great eall for 
notes. Of the work of printing these Thomas De La Rue and 
Company had got a substantial share, but this work had necessitated 
putting in specialised machinery, the cost of a large part of which 
had been reserved, because it could not reasonably be anticipated 
that the company would get such orders repeated over a series of 
years. It was coming to be recognised that De La Rue’s not only 
turned out a higher quality of work, but were in a better position 
to give deliveries than any other firm. 

With regard to plastic moulding, the policy of the company was 
to get into a class entirely by themselves and right at the top. In 
their new factory they had the most powerful machines in the 
world. The Onoto Pen was becoming more and more popular. As 
to the future, they would be very much disappointed if the results 
at the end of the year were not equal to the results presented on 
that occasion. 

The report was adopted nem con. 

The retiring directors (Mr. C, M. Goodall and Mr, H. C. Parker) 
were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. Fuller, Wise, Fisher 
and Co.) were reappointed. 

In replying to a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
and staff the Chairman said he wished. to call special attention 
to the splendid work their managing director, Mr. Westall, had 
done for the company. Mr. Westall was tireless in his efforts, 
and a large part of the success they had achieved in security printing 
was due to his technical knowledge, skill, and enthusiasm. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 





IMPROVED PROSPECTS 





THE twenty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations of Java, Limited, was held on Friday, July 17th, 
in the Council Room ‘of the Rubber Growers’ Association (Incor- 
porated), 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, Colonel Sir Robert 
Williams, Bart. (Chairman), presided. 


The Chairman,.in the course of his address, said: 1935 was, 
on the whole, a disappointing year. Compared with the slump 
years, the improvement which set in in 1934 was still apparent, 
but we had hoped for a continued improvement, which, to a large 
extent, failed. 


If we turn first to the local balance-sheet on pages 12 and 13, 
tea and tapioca show better results, cinchona and rubber not so 
good, the less on sisal is reduced, the loss on coffee is greater, 
whilst instead of a small profit on rice in 1934 a loss is shown. 
The result is that, before reckoning depreciation and writings-off, 
but including interest received from the Debenture redemption 
account, a net profit of £199,864 is transferred to the London 
Company, approximately £40,000 less than for the previous year. 
In view, however, of the improved prospects, the Board have 
decided to recommend the same dividend as for last year. 


In the Directors’ report a point to which I should like to make 
reference is the capital cost per planted acre on page 5. You 
will note that the average capital cost has only slightly fallen 
from £30 Ils. 4d. to £30 5s. 10d. per acre, but the capital cost per 
acre of the separate cultures shows considerable variation when 
compared with 1934. 


The main alterations are tea, which is increased from £31 Is. 
per acre to £36 4s. 10d.; cinchona reduced from £56 9s. 11d. to 
£41 13s. 4d.; sisal from £53 9s. ld. to £43 18s. 3d.; and tapioca 
from £29 18s. 9d. to £25 10s. lld. It must, of course, be understood 
that these variations only affect the individual cultures and have 
no bearing at all upon the average cost of the total planted acreage. 


The gross profit from tea was distinctly better than for the 
previous year, and, including profits made by the Tjoekoel, Bodjong 
Asih and Goeboek companies, amounted to just over £.805,000, 
compared with f.543,000 for 1934. 


1935 was not a favourable year for tea crops. The dry season set 
in early and was unduly prolonged. Most of the estates suffered 
as regards their production, whilst one or two were exceptionally 
severely affected. 


CURRENT YEAR'S OUTLOOK. 


As I stated at the commencement, 1935 was a disappointing 
year. Commodity prices looked as if they should go ahead, but 
for the most part failed to do so. Fortunately, this has proved 
to a certain extent to have been only delayed action, and the slight 
improvement in tea, distinct improvement in rubber, and consider- 
able improvement in sisal prices give hopes for a result, during 
the current year, more satisfactory than we have seen for some 
years past. Further, the correct functioning of the various schemes 
now existing for balancing production with consumption gives 
promise of at least a continuance of the present position, though 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that either through improving 
prices or increased allowances for export, a progressive improvement 
will come about. 

The Directors’ chief concern is with regard to cost prices and the 
efficient maintenance of the Company’s property. It is therefore 
a satisfaction to us to see the reasonable cost prices which have 
been attained without causing hardship to our labour, and to have 
the report of the Deputy-Chairman on his return from his recent 
visit to Java that the general condition of the property is fully 
up to its usual high standard. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated ‘1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
cf Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








** One swallow makyth not Summer ”’ 


BUT £25,000 WILL REBUILD THE PECKHAM FACTORY 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 
SIR FRANCIS MORRIS, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, 
ROSEDALE HOUSE, 144a WARWICK STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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a great expansion ‘in connexion. with security Printing (our 
‘a substantial part of the increase arose out of the feat 

China had -gone off silver and had withdrawn he « 
coinage and had a consequent greater call for Notes 
Company had a substantial share in that work, but it 
necessitated putting in special machinery, the cost ofa M 
part of which had been written off because it aa 
reasonably have been anticipated that the Company | s 
get such orders repeated over a series ‘of years, wal 
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A NEw Unit Trust. 

I refer elsewhere to the tendency for new Fixed 4 
be of the more flexible type and I notice that the latest ney 
unit type Trust, formed under the auspices of the Ng; 
Fixed Investment Trust, is to have power to invest, subj 
to limitations of amount, in the securities of 399 fin. 
class British companies or in trustee securities, ]t 
in fact, be in the nature of a “ management trust” 
with definite limits of investment, while there will he 
usual safeguards as regards trustees, which in this cag 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, Th 
initial Trust Fund is to be invested in forty of the peri 
securities, and the selection is set out in the Trust’s 
as well as in the complete list of permitted securities, The 
initial price of the sub-units is 17s. at which price it is estimay 
there should be a yield of 4} percent. The Trust will continy 
for fifteen years. 
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UnitTED Dominions TRUST. 

At the recent annual meeting of United Dominions Thy 
Limited, the Chairman and Managing Director (and ineidey. 
ally the founder of the Company), Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, yy 
able to make a very satisfactory statement with regard 
the continued progress of the undertaking. For the py = 
year the dividend on the Ordinary Shares is 17} per cent, a & 
against 15 per cent. for the previous year. Not only so, bt 
the balance-sheet is a very strong one. The Reserve has bea § 
raised by £594,950, representing the sum received as premiun § 
on a recent issue of additional Ordinary Shares, while a furth: 


allocation to the Reserve has been made out of the yea - 
profits, so that the General Reserve now stands at £1,075,0i, 
exceeding the issued capital by a substantial margin. In th L 
course of his speech Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie was also able Ege 
show how considerable has been the progress in the Company’ 
activities. 

* * * * a 

A Stock ExcuancE Loss. 

I would like to add my own tribute to the many whidf “Tt 
have been paid in the financial columns of our leading journal 
to the late Mr. Ernest Wilfrid Barron, one of the leadin F 
jobbers in the Consol market, whose death, which occurd F [At 
last Monday after a long and painful illness, caused def  ojio 
regret in Stock Exchange circles. He was, indeed, tl > on 
foremost leader amongst Stock Exchange jobb&s, and, af firt 
was truly said by a writer in The Times, “ his courage iF T : 
dealer, his quickness in reaching a decision and the gened & my 
soundness of his judgement earned for him the admiratio, & of - 
in an exceptional degree, of his fellow members.” kp “M0 
Barron was a member of the Stock Exchange Cosimitte F urcha 


for General Purposes and at the last election head 
the list of successful candidates with the largest numbed fl | 
votes. He was the Chairman this year of the Stock Exchaig & | 
Benevolent Fund Dinner and was a benefactor of may— |; 
charities. A. W. K | 


A Hundred Years Ago 


‘THE SPECTATOR,” JULY 23RD, 1836. 


General Evans has encountered a repulse from the Carlists be 
fore the renowned fortess of Fontarabia. The General had receiv 
information that the place had been abandoned by the principal 
part. of the garrison, and that it would surrender on his appeatill 





before it with any reasonable number of troops. Lord Jouy Hat a 
with his ships of war were therefore ordered to ‘co-operate from #9} |__ 
sea; and on the 11th instant, General Evans marched, as he believth 95 
to a sure victory. On his arrival he found that the fortifications 
Fontarabia were in good condition, and that the garrison W# = 
sufficient to resist with success any force he could bring againstt i [27 
The result was that after a few shells had been discharged from t# 
ships—harmlessly, on account of the distance,—and a sharp skit Ro 


mish had taken place, in which the Legion routed a corps of th 
insurgents, and drove them from the heights they occupied,-# 
retreat was sounded, and the assailants returned to their lines, ne 
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Set in a beautiful old-world 
garden of four acres, with 
tennis court, putting green, 
and croquet lawn for resi- 
dents’ use, and suxounded 
by magnificezt country, Par- 
quet floors, fully fitted 
kitchens, tiled bathrooms; 
luxurious decorations to ten- 
ants’ choice. Come and see 
Finchley Court for yourselves. 
Nearly 400 It. above sea level, 
Minimum of fog. Maximum 
of sunshine. 
From two to three bedrooms, 
teception-room, kitchen, bath- 
room. 


BALLARDS LANE, 
FINCHLEY, N. 3. 









monly. ‘£100, “e105, £125 ier) 


£95 2 left), 
Per annum inclusive. 


FINCHLEY COURT 


Telephone: FINCHLEY 0536. 





Planned for maximum sun- 
light and air, with exception- 
ally 
floors; 
refrigerators; 
rooms; 
luxuriously decorated to ten- 
ants’ choice. 
woodland gardens. 
utes from Edgware Tube and 


office and 
daily, including week-ends. 


From 2 to 3 bedrooms, 
2 reception-rooms, kitchen and 


EDGWARE COUR 


EDGWARE 4114, 


yRY FLAT 


30 MINUTES FROM TOWN 


large rooms; oak parquet 
all electric equipment; 
de luxe bath- 
fully fitted kitchens; 


Set in beautiful 
Five min- J 


stations. Letting B 
show flat open 


1 to 


bathroom. 


Telephone: 





£95, £115, £135 Poe 
CANONS DRIVE, 


STREET, EDGWARE. 








Green Fields—FOR A GUINEA 


That first glimpse of the open country or the sea shore means so 
much to a poor or crippled child from London's slumland. In fact, 
a fortnight in the summer sunshine may well open 
up the way to happiness and health. 

Isn't it worth your while to help us rescue for 
a time these luckless little citizens from crowded 
homes and drab city streets? For one guinea 
you can provide a child with fourteen days of 
delight and new vitality. 

We shall be grateful for any donations, large 
or small, sent to:— 


ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen Mary, 
Treasurer: ‘Ge Charles Sgnders, K.B.E. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations Urgently Invited. 











“The only thing 
that does me good’ 


a — is the only th 
that ever done me aaa 


. If I get a cold I at once 


take a few drops on my 
hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I 
pos! all my friends about it 
nd they come back and 
pl me... They say the 
same as I do; pt have 
tried everything but find 
vee 6 ne as A oy 


Try Vapex for yourself 
and you will never be 
without it again. The 
relief is marvellous, It 
clears the head and 
quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








“The Spectator” Crossword No. 200 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not later than 


eae first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on 


enerd 
ation 


Tuesday, Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
ofthe winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. ] 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


3 


ACROSS 
Though Noah was this when 
he filled his ark, he was 

not a deceiver ! 


. Sentences of Inquisition. 
. This makes the bald irre- 


verent. 


. Pen me matter (anag.). 
. This eastern tree is observed 


best inside. 


7. In nineteen. 
. Replaced HIS in 16th cen- 


tu 


. There is something nutty 


about this bird ! 


. rev. Negative pole— not only 


found in Poland! 


22. 480 sheets about 5. 


. rev. 
25. This 


7. rev. 
8. Should get you in an ex- 


Got from a cigarette. 
surgeon begins and 
ends by being a person 
with long experience of 
service! 


13 Across. 


cited anticipation of 
danger. 
29. And that is all. 
30. Three pounds and nothing 
more. 
31. My first is unchecked in 1 
across ; my second in 14, 
32. Eludes artifices ! 
DOWN 
1. Person who defies _ his 


bo 


Satanic majesty ! 


. Person not fit to mix with 


good society. 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Sidnell, 34 Byrom Street, 


3. Everyone, I think, prefers 
to have this explode figur- 


atively ! 


4. English river with a point 


to it! 
5. rev. See 22 across. 
6. rev. Goes with Laurie. 


7. This is sensitive to light. 
9. Colloquially entire. 


10. Kind of existence a ghost 


leads ? 


11. ‘Tears from the depth of 


some divine... 
Rise in the heart, 
gather to the eyes.” 
12. rex. * 


one taken separately. 
16. Great sportsman. 


20. rev. John Scotus, schoolman, 
is responsible for this. 
22. rev. First name of a Persian 


poet. 
24. Publie auction. 
26. One of the U.S.A. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 199 





HIGH 


DHB 


and 


the sear, the yellow...’ 
13. Put a circle around every 


199 is the Rev. H. C. J. 
‘Todmorden, Lancs. 
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Prepaid, Classified Advertisements 


RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS ocevpuing the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24°. for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure inse.tion, not later than Ti esday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





VLUTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 

/ Jarly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Centra! Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 





TONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work ! 
Ask for 1935 report.—Hon. Sec., 50 South Grove, Sale. 





A SAMPLE of Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, and 
d descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFORD & 
ton, L7p., Dept. S., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 





EAUTY CULTURE, REVERENCE, 





Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 

Write now for FREE prospectus §8.C.A. 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





The blackbird sounds its melody 
The lark gives out its song, 

But smokers’ most resounding notes 
Are praises for TOM LONG. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL 


. iw E 





67 Queen's Gate, London, COLL ‘ 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- | provides an efticient training in delight se 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS. SUTORni 
Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students Scvon months’ Intensive Cou TAUGHY, 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- Prospectus on application. We re 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years stern 63) 


and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 


Netball, &c. 
apply SECRETARY. 





TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGR, 
NGHay, 


THE NEXT SESSION " 
T SESSION COMMENCES 03 








CTOBER Sth, 1936, 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To cnsure being able to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR while on holiday, we 
respcctfully suggest to our rcaders that they 
should place an order with a, newsagent in the 
town in which they are staying, or instruct 
us to send a copy cach week to their tempor- 
ary-address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 COWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 








ALL COURSES AND DEGREES 4 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUD " 
Separate Syllabuses and Pas hiets in} é 
information are published as follows : Containing jy 
1. Faculty of Science, 
. Faculty of Arts, 
. Faculty of Medicine, 
. Faculty of Commerce 
. Faculty of Law, 
. Regulations for Higher Degrees g 
Diplomas, 7 as Posten 
7. Department of Social Study, 
8. Department of Education, 
9. School of Malting and Brewing, 
10. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates 
11. Pamphlet—** The Law Student and the Univers" 
and will be sent upon application to the Resists’ 
In the Medical School courses of j . 


om Coro 








4 nstructi 
arranged to meet the requirements of other To mm 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


and Licensing bodies. Metin 
In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruct) 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final Hoon 
Examinations of the Law Society, and for th te 
Examinations. - 





private teaching practice of the late 
Half a century of experience : 


Park 4414/5. 


AR, SOLICITORS and LL.B EXAMINATIONS. 
PAVIES’S announce that they have taken over the 
DR. W. NEMBHARD HIBBERT 


over 4,000 successes. 
DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 





AK EXAMINATIONS.—An 
Successes. 


increasing List of 
Six successes out of seven entries, 


Graduates, or persons who have passed Des 
Examinations of other approved Universities my, 
after one year’s study or research, take a "5 degre 
















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ee ae 
PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 6.PDs7 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for Sey} 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED Park, W. 11. 


September, 1935.—DAVIES'S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Telephone : / 


trance and Scholarship work. 








| ARIA 
ABERDEEN.|i 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


YNIVERSITY or 


appointment of a SENIOR 
Physivlogy Department. 
The salary proposed is £6090. 


LECTURER in the 


teachers. 


to the University on or before August 15th, 1936. 


tion may be obteined from the SECRETARY to the 
University of Aberdeen. 





GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
EA TE Diploma of the. University of London. 
The University Court will shortly proceed to the | Certificate of the University of Cambridge for the ~ 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the Nation! HE 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
The College also offers the year’s training 
Persons desirous of being considered for the office | required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary | ary Schools and .is one of the Institutions approved 
for the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
The Conditions of Appointment and Form of Applica- | Certificate of the University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 


Teacher's | apply to the HEAD-MISTRESsS. 


and Higher Certificate Examinations, University Bh 

Good Playing Fick 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Frosh 
training departments. Two boarding houses, Comps, 
charge of children whose parents are abroad fe 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships of £15 a year will 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For prospecty, 





WROXALL ABBEY, 
by Board of Education. 


games, riding and swimming. 


pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 





LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY, 

WARWICK.— 
This well-known School {y 
Girls now occupies . large modern premises in my 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examination 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard, 4) 
Individual: attentin 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pr 


Recognise! 




















1,000 Poor Poplar People 


will, if funds permit, be sent by us for a seaside or country 
holiday this summer. Will you please assist in making this 
possible? 


will enable us to give 5 children 
a day in the country. 


sends a tired-out, anxious mother into 


10/- 
the country for a whole fortnight. 


£2 
The Rev. William Dick, M.A., 
Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, 
Poplar, London, E.14 _ 








JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, 
Telephone : 





LIMITED 


477 


w.1 


Mayfair 360! application. 








HOLIDAY 
BOOKS 


This new list, containing 
suggestions for holiday 
reading and some al 
nouncements of autumn 
books, will be sent on 










































ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years. 


Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. : 


it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 





















The EARLE OF HARROWBY, 
Hon, Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION || | 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., | 
Secretary. 


& ROYAL MAIL 





THE PACIFIC STEAM. NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

AMERICA HOUS 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 

also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 






COCKSPUR. STREET, S.W. L 
LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 





HOUSI 
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3 SCHOOL, 
D* WILLIAMS RTH WALES. 
Recognised E 
Moderate inclusive fee for Doar 
HEAD- p-MISTRESS 
uk 6 NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


Et I> 


0 < 
ly 





Stroy ) <2 
. L, AMPTHILL.— Pubiic Schooi on 
fucur* FP rial nes for girls from 10-19. Playing field; 
indisiine! 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
oe Se for usual examinations and for the University 
pared pecialise in Languages. Art, Music 


Petrance or may § 
Domestic Science. 


oo 
Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 
ONDITIONS.— Expert individual coachiny tor 


Fees £120-180 pa. 





INGHAy 
ES Oy 











ce OPEy 
Deyn” 











Ontainag 4 0 ee d aay 
cate, University Service and professiona 
, _. rlhaggmecorty with care ‘of character, health and 
pone No abnormai beys, Ten years’ successes. 
Apply, M. CHANING- PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 
————————— 
——_————————— 
P SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
Ostgraduay 
LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


CHOO 
_ TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
re. 
ie, age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
La&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


_ 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typevwtg., Trans., «ec. promptly executed. 

MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), The Study, 96 Marine Parade, 
Teigh-on-Sea. 














AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying. —K. E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musica! comps. 
Sites comdered for publicatiog, Terms by arrangement. 
W.C.2 





—PeteR DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., 

TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make @& second ‘income in 
W spare time. Send for free boeoklet.—REGENT 
InstiTUTE (Dept. 85). Palace Gate. W. 3. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





IS MAJESTY THRE KING. 
Recent portrait by RICHARD SICKERT, ard 
200 Paintings, Drawings and Prints by famous 
modern artists. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES — 


LAKELAND. 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE 
All footpaths reopened. 
CTORIA GOLF HOTEL.  Nine-hole course, hot 
water, electric light, Swiss balconies. Fairy Deli bathing 
pool, woodland walks. 








RESTFUL HOLIDAY. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Naz. TEIGNMOUTH, SovutuH DEvoN. 
Established 1373. 





Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT Batus. 
Write for Illustrated Taritf. 


Long 





ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
Weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2ens. weekly.—Vict. 3347, 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

y BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
lid. Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 


2 HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4aCrescent. Tyms.: 


*“Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
liydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Iwo Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask for Discrip rhe List (3d. post pe - 180 INNS and 
, HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHMENT HOUSE ‘ASSOCIATION, 
D.. 


TI 
if 2% H. 4. Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S HOovsE, 193 REGENT 


a 


URRKEY, TRUST INNS ior excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “5,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
KUST, a erate *ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








Wa K CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., S.W.1). 


_i STAR 


The World's 
Most Delightful 
Cruising Liner 


LORIOUS 


AUTUMN 
CRUISES 


SEPT. 5 for 23 DAYS 
Tunisia, Rhodes, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Phillipeville and Lisbon 
from 40 GNS. 


* 

SEPT. 29 for 31 DAYS 
Balearic Islands, Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Syria, Holy Land, Cairo, 


Algeria and Lisbon 
from es GNS. 


CCT. 31 i 21 DAYS 
MIDSUMMER IN AUTUMN 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Dakar, Sierra Leone, 

Teneriffe, Casablanca 
from 35 GNS., 
* 
Arandora Star passengers always return 
full of praise for the beauty and romance 
of these wonderful cruises. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
anchester, and Agencies. 


MRC AR 











“CINEMAS 


1 es ae ie 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


Last week “ EPISODE” (A) and “* JANOSIK” (A). 


Com, July 27, “SCARLET PIMPERNEL”’ (A) and 
“ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS ” (U). 





CINEMA 


. 


—" 











MESCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
H** K you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, | 
74% for 26 “a 10% for 52. 











AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HoOwartTus, 473 
Crookesmoor, Shetfield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





NALE OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
21s.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 
Write tor catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN, S.P.6, 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


for properties of every description apply ‘to 


Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
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DOLGELLEY. iG A | HY 0 4 A FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
ndowed School for Girls. 4 
for board, tuition and books. ACKIE’S PETTICOAT rAtL 


y 


SHORTBREAD (for those who ‘ike it thin, 


Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street. Edinburgh 2. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICLS OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C, 2. (Tem. 3048). 











HOLIDAYS 


OLN the International Goodwill Congress. 22 days 

abroad 36 gns. fully inclusive. Leave London 
Angust 22nd. 1 night Cologne, 3 nights Berlin, 2 nights 
Cracow, 11 nights Budapest—Festivities, tlowers, 
gypsies—3 nights Vienna. Return London Septem- 
ber sth.—Apply HUNGARIAN NaTIONaL OFFICE FOR 


TOURISM, 211 Piccadilly, London, W.1 

\ )RITE for new de tuxe book of beautiful country 
mansion. 1,000 acres park ; sight of sea; residen- 

tial from 5 guineas week. Also newest special treatments 

for rheumatic and alfied disabilities — Address: THE 

RHFUMA Spa OF Wales, Kinmel Hall, Abergele, North 

Wales. "Phone: Abergele 156. 





a 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN —— AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARM 
CAPEL CURIG (N. vie Tax YYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S 
COLWYN BAY.—PW LLYCHROCHAN 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRKAND HOTEL. 
SPA. Tork, WORCESTERSHIRE 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH. eer 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOU TH. 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stree’ 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PEL ICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LI 
KENMORE Cue. —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESWIC 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).- a RANNOCH 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALK ON HOUSE, 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE Con, ge een I AN 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, 
—DE VERE, qreen’s Geto, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. ll St.. W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 


Rd., 8. i’ 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON ILYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MA. NOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
onan WESTERN. 

TION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. woe) —OVERSTRAND. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTE 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 

PORTREE (isle ot Ry et 

PORT ST. MARY Mj —Penwici Bay & Lings, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey) AY. 

RYE (Sussex).—OL Ore’ ANCHOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP < CASTLE, 

SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOUR 

SELBY (Yorks). eT TONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS, 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough — —BEAR LINN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTL 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUN VTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN a 











Room and breakfast 5 5s. night or 308. w *kly : with 
dinner us. bd. night ur 353. to 2gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7239. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Zets.. 1147/8) (Tels 240) (Tel: 933) 


TWYFORD (Berks.).—GRO 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts). VTHEOB ALD" 3 PARK, 
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CAMBRIDGE NNNNNAAAK 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH ART, VOLUME I, 1934 


Compiled by the Staff of the Courtauld Institute, University of London 








The bibliography includes both books and articles on the history of British Art, excluding Roman 
but including Celtic and Viking Art, and covering architecture, sculpture, the graphic arts, and the 
applied arts. 5s. net. Ready next week 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL IDEAS 
IN THE XV CENTURY 


_ By S. B. CHRIMES. 21s. net 


The first serious attempt to assess in detail the state of the Constitution as it affected. people alive at 
the time, and as it could have been described by an observer at the end of the fifteenth century. Its 
conclusions are very different from the too-easily assumed and too-often repeated idea that it was 
“essentially modern”, . 


Ready next week 








Of the FIFTY BOOKS of 1935 

chosen by the First Edition Club for typographical excellence, 

SEVEN were published by the Cambridge University Press 
FOUR were printed at Cambridge for other publishers 


11 OUT OF 50 
































OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
of the past season 


The Role of British Strategy in the Great 
War. By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL. 
3s. 6d. net. 

**Closely.argued, makes disquieting reading, re- 
strained, just, compact”. The Observer. 


Local Government in England. By E. L. 
HASLUCK. 12s. 6d. net. 


“An excellent book...to be read thoughtfully 
by those who take any part in local affairs’’. 
Country Life. 


Markets and Men. By J. W. F. ROWE. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


““Deserves to be widely read and studied”’. 


Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age. By 
C. J. SISSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A notable collection of new, and true, tales of 
Elizabethan life, admirably told”’. 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Lucretius: Poet and Philosopher. By 
E. E. SIKES. 7s. 6d. net. 


*“A model of what a book on a classical writer 
should be”’. The Morning Post. 


Hellenistic Architecture. 
DORE FYFE. 21s. net. 


“Admirably illustrated, the work is rich in 


By THEO- 





The Manchester Guardian. suggestive material”’, Apollo. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND 
BEFORE a.p. 1800 


Fourteen Studies, edited by H.C. DARBY. 87 maps. 25s. net 


“Even the Cambridge Press, Alma Mater in our time of such a fair and sturdy offspring, has not 
often produced anything at once so useful and so fascinating.” KEITH FEILING in The Observer 


UNIVERSITY PRESS Www 


printed in Great Britain by W. SrEaicHT ann Sons. Ttn., 98 and 99 Fetter Tane, London, E.C. 4, and nublished by Tug Srectator, -L1p.,.at their offices 
No. 99 Gower Street; London, W.C. 1—Friday, July 24, 1936, 





